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PKEFACE 



It is not much more than two yeare since 
" The Auld Beggar Man, wi' his auld duddy 
olaes" made his appearance before the public, 
and from the fevour with which he was received 
by young and old, and from the cordial wel- 
come which he met with both at home and 
abroad, the Author was encouraged to persevere 
in the commission of his besetting sin — the sin 
of rhyme. Many of the pieces in this volume 
have from time to time appeared in the Poet's 
comer of a Local Newspaper and elsewhere — 
and though he has been repeatedly requested to 
present them in a collected form, he never seri- 
ously thought about the matter, till the pres- 
sure without could no longer be resisted — and 
(comparing small things with gr^Ci) like modem 
diplomatists, he was obliged to bow before the 
force of public opinion and " change his mind, 
though of the same mind still." 



Vlll PBEFAGE. 

The « Old Churchyard" is a thing of « shreds 
and patches," written as the whim of the 
moment, or to ^ak more classicallj the muse, 
inspired him. As the reader will perceive, it 
consists merely of sketches of character — some 
of which are real — others imaginary — and 
though concluding verses have been appended, 
it must not he regarded as being brought to a 
conclusion — or hermetically sealed against the 
introduction of any more coins, struck by the 
force of fancy, or by the hand of time in the 
incidents of every day experience. 

For the insertion of the poem of the ** Twa 
Mice," it may be expected in certain quarters 
that some apology ought to be made. The Au- 
thor is sorry to say that he has none to offer, 
and the " wee cowrin' timorous beasties" must 
be left to speak for themselves. The " Unco 
gude an' the rigidly righteous" may cavil at it 
as derogatory to the interests of religion, and 
subversive of the character of a body of men 
distinguished^ s all the world knows, for learn- 
ing and zeal m the discharge of their pastoral 
duties. The dispassionate reader will see thai 
the poem is not meant to be descriptive of a 
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class, but of exoeptional individuals of a classy 
and that there are such, bearing the character 
given of them by the " Manse Mouse," the fol- 
lowing extract from the Dundee Argu9 will 
abundantly show : — 

" A popular bat somewhat eocentrio clergyman, on 
a recent Sabbath erenjuig, when addressing a crowded 
audience in one of the largest churches in the north of 
Scotland, not a hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Tay, took occasion to speak of a brother clergyman in 
a neighbouring county, popularly termed " the king- 
dom," in somewhat the following terms : — He had had 
much intercourse with a minister in shire, who 

indulged in long prayers, but was penurious, narrow- 
breasted, and close-fisted. One evening he was with 
him, a long prayer was offered, but there was but 
little supper afterwards. On the following morning, 
there was another long prayer, in which the stranger 
(meaning himself), occupied a large share, but the 
succeeding breakfast was very scanty." 

In such a " hungry house," verily there would 
be little chanoe for even the smallest 

" Pickle drammock 
To fill a mouse's empty stammock." 

The Author is confident that, with a few 
narrow-minded exceptions, he will be acquitted 
of the charge of personality or intentional dis- 
respect, and that the verdict of a discerning and 
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impartial public will be in the words of the old 
satyrist Nash — > 



" His style was truthful — tho' he had some gall, 
Something he might have mended — so may all." 

The other pieces in the volume it is unneces- 
sary to particularise — ^they have no pretensions 
to be ranked among the mysterious effusions of 
the ethereal or Spasmodic School of Poetry. The 
English Language has not been ransacked to 
furnish proper illustrations for the rage of the 
elements, the love of stars, the troubles of the sea, 
and the miseries of the moon ; and as they only 
aim at expressing the joys and griefs, the hopes 
and fears, and the loves and imaginings of ordi- 
nary men and wonaen in language, which all may 
understand, they consequently run the risk of 
being thought tame and commonplace. Be it 
so. Their composition has served to while 
away many an irksome hour, and to relieve the 
tedium of a monotonous existence ; and should 
they be the means of kindling one smile of 
happiness and enjoyment at the fireside of the 
son of toil, the Author will consider his labours 
amply rewarded. 
) Bdwam, December 2, 1861. 
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THE OLD CHURCHYARD. 



THE OLD CHURCHYARD. 



PRELUDE I. 



'Tis sweet in silent burial ground, 

When evening's shades are gathering round, 

To stand and muse alone, 
And read the records of our race 
Inscribed by their last resting-place 

On monumental stone. 

'Tis sweet to shed the heart's hot tears 
For those we loved in early years, 

When life was in its morn, 
When all without was fresh and bright^ 
And all within was hope and light^ 

A " rose without a thorn." 

'Tis sweet to penetrate the gloom 
That overshadoweth the tomb, 

And mount on wings of faith, 
To holier, happier climes on high. 
Where sorrow never clouds the sky, 

Withouten sin or death. 
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PRELUDE II. 



{ 

\ Come away, come away to the green churchyard, 
'Tis a sacred book for man : 
Come away, come away to the old churchyard, 
Its lessons of wisdom to scan. 

Come away to the place where the high and the low, 
The rich and the poor do meet, 

Where the lordling who mocked at the poor man's woe 
Sleeps sound at the beggar's feet. 

Where the old and the weary have sunk to rest, 

And manhood toils no more — 
Where the flow'rets bloom on childhood*s breast, 

When childhood's sports are o'er. 

Come away to the place where the ruined tower 
Keeps watch 'mid the silent dead — 

Where the verdant sward and the woodland flower 
Drop tears o'er the coffin lid — 

\ Where the sorrows we feel have a mellower tone, 
And tears have a sweeter flow, 
When they're shed o'er the bed of the loved ones gone 
To their long, last sleep below. 

We will con the words on the moss-grey stone 
Which the hand of aflfection rears. 

And evoke from the gloom of the dark, dark tomb 
The shadows of bygone years. 
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SACRED TO THE MEMORY 



OF 

. M- 



WHO DIED NOVEMBER 6th, 18—, AGED 10 YEARS, 



A little boy, my brother, sleeps below ; 
Methinks I see his suuny ringlets flow 
Around his lofty brow of purest •snow, 

And eyes of azure hue, 

Like yiolets bathed in dew. 
He was, in truth, a lovely, smiling boy, 
A child of innocence and hope and joy. 

He sank to sleep 

Ere sin had made him weep. 
Or angry storms could budding hopes destroy. 

Many long years have passed away 
Since closed his short, his winter day, 
And many a sun hath risen and set, 
But his merry voice, I hear it yet ; 
In silvery tones it speaks to me 
Of joys that never again may be. 
I hear its music in the rill 
On summer evenings hushed and still, 



< 
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And in the gentle whispering breeze 

That softly sigheth thro' the trees ; 

And oft I listen to the sound, 

And start, and stop, and gaze around, 

As if it might be s 

That I could see I 

My brother's form come back to me. I 

Many a day and many a year ) 

Lonely I've trod this desert drear, ^ 

The last remaining son of seven, '> 

One on earth and six in heaven. 

The others died 

In manhood's pride, 
Severed by oceans deep and wide ; J 

But he who lies beside this stone \ 

Faded before his spring had flown. ) 

I saw him like a flower decay > 

And droop and wither day by day. j 

I nursed him with a brother's care, 
But hope soon yielded to despair. 
Oh ! ruthless time can ne'er efface 
The anguish of our last embrace; 
It was not night, or morn, or day, 
But a nameless something dim and gray, 

When on my breast 

He sank to rest. 
And his gentle spirit passed away. 
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THE PASTOR'S GRAVE. 

A TRIBUTE TO THB MEMORY OP THB 
REV. J T . 



**0f maimers, gentle ; of affections, mild; 
In wit, a man ; simplicity, a child." — ^Popb. 



This tombstone marks the resting place, of one who 

nobly wrought 
To make the servants of the cross, whose souls were 

dearly bought, 
Their blessed Master to be like, in deed, and word, 

and thought. 

His holy Sabbath ministry, with love did overflow, 
Compassion for the fallen one, forgiveness for a foe, — 
The gospel sendeth peace on earth, good-will to all 
below. 

He cared not for the world^s applause, he spumed its 

paltry gold, 
He laboured like a shepherd true, in heat and winter's 

cold, 
The wandering sheep to gather back, into his Master's 

fold. 
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He rescued many an erring child, from folly*s miry 

maze, 
And led them on toTirtue's paths, to wisdom's pleasant 

ways, 
And grayed upon their heart the truth, which time can 

ne'er erase. 

He was the poor man's counsellor, his adyocate, his 

fWend, 
He knew that what he gaye to him, he to the Lord did 

lend, 
A^d tenfold blessings from on high, would on his head 

descend. 

He loTed, and was beloyed by all, a pastor tried and 

true, 
His words fell on the mourning soul, like balmy drops 

of dew. 
And clouds of dark adyersity, they fringed with golden 

hue. 

His life was fraught with lessons sage, of zeal, and 

loye, and grace ; 
To gain the prize — a crown of life, he ran his earthly 

race. 
With heayen's blessedness and joy, deep mirrored in 

his face. 

He lived — like yon proud riyer, spreading blessings all 
around ; 
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He toiled— to free the captiye floul^ in strong sin-fetters 

bound; 
He died— as patriot-Christians die^ who life in death 

have found. 

'Twas thus he lived, and toiled, and died, and left a 

glorious name 
Emblazon'd 'mong God's sainted ones, in heaven's high 

roll of fame, 
Outlasting all the wreck of things, the world-dissolying 

flame. 



THE WANDERER'S GRAVE. 



In yonder nook of the Old Churchyard 

Where a lonely willow weepeth, 
Where love no simple stone has reared 
To tell, beneath the verdant sward, 
A weary wanderer sleepeth. 

He left his home, his cottage home, 
And sunny glades of childhood. 
The hills and vales and streams that roam 
With murm'ring din and eddying foam 
Thro' maze of tangled wildwood. 
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lie left without a tear or sigh 

His land renown'd in story, 
With hope deep mirrored in his eye, 
And youth's young bosom bounding high, 

To toil for fame and glory. 

lie strove to gain a hero's grave 

By many a lake and riyer, 
And shores where stately palmtrees waye, 
And wild siroccos madly rave, 

And high bananas quiver. 

He could not rest his aching head 

Upon a stranger's pillow, 
And longed, when life's young dreams had fled, 
} To sleep beside his kindred dead, 



/ 



\ Beneath the weeping willow. 

With Honour's scars he came again 
From many a soene of danger. 
From many a fierce and bloody plain, 
Where life-drops fell like showers of rain, 
A weary, homeless stranger. 

He sought the dell, the wildwood bowers. 

The oot beside the river, 
The sharers of his blissful hours 
When all was light, and love, and flowws, 

Forgotten by him never. 
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Bat they were gone — they all were gone 

To the dust of death before him ; 
He heard no welcome's gladdening tone, 
No smiling faces round him shone, 

And grief came shadowing o'er him. 




And there^s a grief which smiteth down, 

Like the bolt of heaven's thunder, 
When hope has dash'd her jewelled crown 
Before despair's wild maddening frown, 
And the heart is rent asunder. 

He could not live in the world alone 
And all things drear around him : 

Beside his father's moss-grey stone, 

All unlamented and unknown, 

The village maidens found him. 

And here he sleeps with his kindred clay 

In the churcliyard old and hoary, 
Till the dawning of that dreadful day 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
And saints will awake in glory. 



Oh ! there's a grief too deep for tears, 

\ ^ Which wealth can never borrow, < 

And loves, and hopes, and doubts and fears i 

May sleep in the tomb of the heart for years, \ 

Embalmed in the silence of sorrow. \ 



•'^/>^v 
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IN MEMORY 

OF 

M R 



WHO DEED IN 1846, AGED 21 TEABS. 



Within that spot of sacred ground, 
With iron-trellis guarded round, 
Where yew-trees shed their silent gloom 
Upon the darkness of the tomb, 
And flow'rets waft their sweet perfame 

Upon the zephyr's wing, 
The primrose and the Tiolet bine, 
The snowdrop with its pearl of dew. 

Sweet harbingers of spring, 
I lies one who died in early years. 

Ere hope had melted into tears 
Of disappointment, care, and woe. 
Which eyery mortal here must know 
From ihron'd queen to peasant low. 



Fair flowers of the tomb, ye blossomed free. 
And flung your balm o'er the em'rald lea, 
And drank the sweets of the azure sky, 
Ajid soented the breeze that whispered by. 
Te bloomed in the meadows green and dank, 
^ Or gemmed with stars the shady bank, 
> Or decked the robe of the forest wold 
With jewels of silTer and jewels of gold ; 
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But now ye droop yonr weary head 

O'er the grassy mound and the coffin lid. 

And mourn for her who sleeps below, 

Whose soul was pure as the yirgin snow, 

Or fiow'rets on Alpine heights that blow. 

I've listened at eye when ye folded up 

A dewy pearl in your radiant cup, 

And haye heard your wail, as it had been 

A spirit-song of the fairy queen 

For a maiden, the fairest that oyer was seen ; 

Who trode life's path with a modest grace. 

And Heayen's joy in her beaming face, 

Who bloomed like the snowdrop pure and whit«, 

A thing of beauty, of loye, and light. 

Like the primrose, first of the flowers of spring 

To hear the birds of the wildwood sing, 

In life's young mom to her 'twas giyen 

To hear the anthem songs of Heayen. 

The yiolet with its bloom of blue 

Was emblem of her heart so true. 

Her modest mien and humble grace, 

And holy thoughts that all could trace 

In the calm mirror of her face. 

And deeds of loye which yet are found 

To spread their fragrance all around. 

For she hid in her true young heart a gem 
More precious than regal diadem — 
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A gem of love to mortaln given 
Who tread thro' the briars of earth to heaven, 
Which sheds a halo of purest light 
On thoughts by day and dreams by night. 
And guides the feet of the wandering one 
To the blissful realms beyond the sun, 
^ Where love, and purity, and truth 
( Shall bloom for aye in the beauty of youth. 



I ANABELLE, 

\ A REMINISCENCE. 



<■ Full thirty years away have flown 

\ Since last I stood beside this stone, 

^ Which now is old and mossy grown. 

< 

( I've trode thro' many a changeful year 

< This desert world in grief and fear ; 

\ My heart, like autumn leaves, is sere. 

< 

\ Yet thro' the mists of time forgot 

< Methinks I see a sunny spot, 
And there a little rustic cot. 

Whose whitened walls so brightly shine 
Thro' clusters of the tall hop-vine. 
And trellices of eglantine. 
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The summer day is near its close, 
The pine its lengthened shadow throws, 
The dew is falling on the rose, 

That twineth round the garden chair, 
Where rests a man with silvery hair, 
And lofty brow bemarked with care ; 

And by his side a beauteous child, 
With eyes of azure, soft and mild, 
Weaving a chain of flow'rets wild 

With which she binds her auburn hair : 
The sweet forget-me-not is there, 
The speedwell, and the daisy fair ; 

And fragrant roses Strang between, 
With leaflets mingled, fresh and green. 
Meet chaplet for a fairy queen. 

She had a father once ; but he 
Had perished in the stormy sea : 
She never sat upon his knee. 

Her widowed mother vainly tried 
The anguish of her heart to hide, 
And like a flower she drooped and died. 

An orphan child was Anabelle, 
Before her infant tongue could tell 
The names of those who loved her well. 
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Yet she was reared with tender care, 
And taught to lisp her earliest prayer 
Beside her grandsire's " Old Arm Chair." 

She was his hope, his joy, his pride, 
Sporting and prattling by his side, 
Or bounding o'er the meadow wide. 

Waking the echoes with her glee, 

Chasing the butterfly and bee 

From flower to flower, from tree to tree. 

But ere ten years with silent tread 
Had o^er her budding beauties sped 
The roses from her cheek had fled. 

And soon the little sportive maid, 
Like blossom, withered and decayed. 
And by her mother's side was laid. 

E'en yet I hear the solemn knell 
That floated sadly down the dell 
For lovely, laughing Anabelle. 

The grandsire, broken-hearted, worn. 
His darling from his bosom torn. 
Was to the lonely churchyard borne. 

And here they slumber in decay. 
The merry child, the grandsire grey, 



\ The mother — all like dreams away. 
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Oh I memory bindeth with a chain 
My aching heart and burning brain 
To scenes that ne'er come back again. 



THE POET'S GRAVE. 



A Poet's dust is islnmbering in this graye, 
Which, nndistingnish'd from the common mounds 
That range on every side, is known to few ; 
And few enquire the spot. He hath been dead 
Too short a time for fame to sound his praise, 
And draw the admiring rabble to its side, 
And carve his name in monumental stonei 
Bat yet the lordling in yon marble tomb. 
Adorned with all the pageantry of woe, 
Whose ashes mix with the ancestral dust 
Of many centuries ; who, when he lived, 
Ne'er raised his voice to soothe a brother's grief, 
Or stretch'd his hand to ease a brother's toil. 
Hath fewer mourners at his tomb than he. 

The angry wind careering from the north. 
And fiercely howling o'er the naked moor. 
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And thro' the leafless brake, sinks gently down 
Into a soft and balmy whispered sigh 
Whene'er it nears this spot of sacred ground. 
The streamlet, too, mad rushing from the hill, 
And bounding on from linn to dimpled pool 
j; In joyous glee and infantine doliglit^ 

Here stops its sportive din, and glide- along 
With mellew-murmur'd dirge, as if afiviid 
The sound would break his rest who sleeps below. 
j The flowers which bloom around this lowly grave 
f Ne'er raise their leaflets to the summer sun, 
;, But droop their heads procumbent on the sward, 

I And shed a sweeter perfume all around. 

/ 



The redbreast at the dewy twilight hour 
Oft lonesome sits upon that moss-gray stone, 
And warbles forth his tuneful notes of woe. 
Mellifluous ; while on yon aged elm, 
Which spreads it boughs above the churchyard path, 
\ The mavis sings in rich and varied strains, 
A wail of sorrow for the sleeping dead. 



) r 



Tis meet that Nature bend her radiant form. 
And shed her dewy tears above his bed : 
He was her worshipper ; and from a child 
Had bowed his heart before her holy shrine. 
While yet the morning sun smiled on his path. 
He was a wand'rer in the lonely woods, \ 

And converse held with every murm'ring rill, ] 

And glassy lake, and frowning mountain's steep. 



) 
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The very breezes wafted to his ear 
Angelic whisp'rings from the spirit-land. 
The roll of thunder echoing down the glen, 
The dash of ocean's billows, and the din 
Of streamlet sporting on its rocky bed, 
Had Toices all for him, which never pierced 
The ear, the heart, the soul of other men. 

'Tis meet that Nature weep beside his bed : 
He was her son, and with no niggard hand 
On him she showered her gifts, and he became 
The true interpreter of all her ways 
And varied aspects to the sons of men. 
To him the lark brought down from heaven's gate 
The anthems hymned by the celestial choir. 
He read the silent music of the stars. 
Which whirl their course in the empyrean blue, 
And rule the destinies of earth-bom man. 
He heard a voice in every sound that came 
From earth and iiir, from river, rock, and sea— 
A voice for ever full of joy, and praise. 
And gratitude to him who gave them birth. 
The tiniest leaf that quiver'd in the breeze, 
The lowliest flower that deck'd the pathway side 
The butterfly with rainbow-painted wing. 
The wild bee humming o'er the daisied mead, 
The beetle droning wearily thro' the air. 
Had music for his soul : he voiced it forth 
In rapt'rous accents to the wond'ring ear. 



i 



( 
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I do remember — for I knew him well — 

The fire that flash'd from, his tempestuous eye 

When he would hear of wrongs ; the withering scorn 

He hurled at the oppressor, and the tear 

Of sympathy that flowed unbidden down 

The furrows of his pale and withered cheek, 

With the down- trodden sons of daily toil. 

The sacred love of independence fired 

His inmost soul ; his spirit writhed beneath \ 

The supercilious smile, the cold neglect, \ 

The condescending, patronising nod 

Of rich-bom caitiff with a heart of clay. 

He flung his thoughts profusely on the world, 

Which paid him only with applauding smile, 

And passed him by, and worshipped as before 

The idol Self, forgetful of the man 

Who dug for them the precious treasure-stores 

And brilliant gems to deck their worthless souls. 

Alas ! for the philosophy of men, — 

Cold-hearted, narrow-minded selfishness, < 

Which dooms to poverty, neglect, and death, ) 

A living man — and then upon his grave J 

Builds mausoleums to his memory. | 

\ 
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THE MISER'S GRAVE. 



'• The Mtdtiplicatiou-Table was his creed, 
His Pater-Noster and his Decalogue." — Sovthey. 



Here lies beneath this decorated stone^ 
A Nabob rich in worldly pelf, 
Whose thoughts were centred all in self, 

Who deemed the world was made for him alone. 



His heart ne'er throbbed at sight of human woe, 

A tear ne'er quivered in his eye, 

His bosom never heaved a sigh, i 

No sympathy had he for aught below \ 



(, 



Except for gold : — his soul was closed and barred J 
'Gainst every love and every thought \ 

But what his idol-ingots bought — \ 

For nothing else on earth had he regard. :; 

/ 

c' 

Yet was he poor : in spite of all his store. [ 

There was a gem he could not buy, 
The brighest yet beneath the sky, :^^ 

Which even paupers in their bosoms wore. 

V 

Yes, he was poor indeed. His gilded pride J 

Was but the tinsel show \ 



(. 



\ To hide the rottenness below, \ 

< And drive soft-eyed Contentment from his side. J 



i 
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Unwept be died : no heartfelt tear was shed : : 
] The gorgeous pageantry of woe 

{ Was all a serio-comic show 

To tell the power of gold to mock the dead. 

And here he sleeps forgot. No mourner's wail 
Is ever heard to break the calm 
That reigns around. No holy balm 

From Sorrow's flowers is flung upon the gale. 



No widow weeps for him ; he had no mate : 
No children prattled round his hearth 
And filled his home with joy and mirth, 

But all was drear, and dark, and desolate. 

Such fate may it be ever ours to shun. 
let us weave a chain of love 
To draw our souls to bliss above, 

And make our life below a heaven begun. 



MOTTO FOR " A MAN'S GRAVE." 



'* Were I so tall as reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul, 

The mind's the standard of the man." — Watts. 
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A MAN'S GRAVE. 



A miser's life — a day without a sun — 

A miser's death — a night- without a star — 

A miser's tomb — a sod without a tear — 

A darksome dungeon — where the brother worms 

Feed on a loathsome reptile like themselves. 

Here in this solitary nook, remote 
From flaunting monument and sculptured stone, 
And mausoleums of the titled great 
Eeposes one of Nature's noblest sons, 
Whose day of ceaseless toil and irksome care 
Is o'er at last — and death, the poor man's friend 
Hath hush'd to sleep his brother-loving heart, 
And lulled his weary limbs to endless rest. 

His was a life which every peasant knows, 
Unohequered with events — day after day 
He toiled and moiled to earn his children's bread ; 
The stamp of independence on his brow, 
And on his inmost soul — unknown to him, 
The smile of patron or the great man's frown. 
No patron e'er had he, and earth's nobility 
Did never condescend to waste a frown 
On such as he — a thing of common clay. 
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Yet was he noble, tho' no gilded star 
Or ribbon'd bauble glitter'd on his breast, 
Or tinseird cor'net sat upon his brow. 
Of these no need had he — for Nature's hand, 
More potent far than Royalty itself, 
Had laid her sacred impress on his soul. 
And stamp*d him what is more than king — " a man.** 
A king, what is it ? Let the churchyard telL 
No king lies here — 'tis only men who die 
And are interred — the gilded epitaph 
May shew the empty honours of the dead, 
And tell the rags he wore when he did live — 
But on that simple stone round which the grass 
Is waving to the summer's gentle gale, 
Are words inscribed, before whose magic power 
The golden letters pale and crowns grow dim ; 
And flattery, base born flattery, shrinks aside 
Into obliTion's shade — ** Here lies a man." 

Ye bearded titled youth, who thoughtless spend 
Your time in barren idleness— or worse, 
In hugging to your star-bespangled breast 
The hideous form of vice — whose highest boast 
When at the festive board — where sycophants 
Do whirl like planets round the central sun, 
Is this — your powers of fascination to seduce - 
Fair virtue from her path of love and light. 
Go, roll in all the pride of outward state 
Along the flowery path of low-born joys, 
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Which dance before your eje» with meteor-glare 

That ever courts, but aye your grasp eludes, 

And leaves your soul as empty as before ; 

Go, drink at all the rills which earth pours forth, 

And demon tIoo pollutes — until the heart 

Grows sick-^and health that greatest boon 

Which a benignant heaven bestows on man. 

Begins to fail and stagger 'neath the load 

Of infamy and nature's laws outraged ; 

And when the dream is o'er, and every joy 

Is sipp'd, and every cup of pleasure drained, 

And nought is left except the bitter dregs 

Of late repentance for a life mis-spent 

Turn to this lowly grave, and ponder here, 

The worthlessness of rank and power debased 

To minister to self — subverting all 

The laws of heaven^ sublime philosophy. 

Poor, poor, indeed was he who slumbers here ; 
His raimeut bare and worn — his scanty board, 
His homely cot — his couch of carking care 
Were all that heaven bestowed— yet sweet content 
Sat like an angel smiling on his brow, , 
On all around diffusing love and joy. 
And so, like yonder sun that soft reclines 
Upon the pillow of the fleecy cloud. 
He sank to rest and spread a hallow'd ray 
Of holy brilliance round the name of " man." 
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It is the mindjth' immortal heaven breathed mind, 
That constitutes the man— the ermined robe, 
The glittering sceptre and the jewelled crown ; 
The lofty throne, round which a courtier band 
Do bow and cringe, with sycophantic smile, 
Are but the feeble emblems of a power, 
The king-man wields ; but greater, mightier far 
The power of mind — a power before whose sway 
Kings tremble on their thrones — and thrones 

themselves 
Do crumble into dust and nothingness. 



THE GRAVE OF A DORCAS. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OP MRS 8 W- 



" This woman was ftill of good works and alms-deeda which 
she did."— -Acts ix. 36. 



This grave is new — the azure eyes of Spring 
Have not yet showered their tears upon its sward, 
Nor hath she spread her pearls of virgin snow 
To droop their heads in silence by its side. 
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All Nature died with her who sleeps below, 
As if unwilliDg that she shuuld outlive 
A heart that beat accordant with her own. 
The streams that erst withjojous murm'ring din 
Did bound from rook to rook, or, sportive, toy 
With wildwood flowers that fringed their curving brink 
Now oold and stiff and silent lie, beolasp'd 
Within the icy arms of death. The tree > 

That overhung yon clear and dimpled pool, \ 

And joyed to see its glossy tresses shine > 

Befiected in the wave, now sleeps profound. i 

The fields and plains that lately were enrobed ^ 

In summer's gorgeous splendour, smile no more. 
But lifeless lie beneath their snowy shroud. 

Amid the death-like stillness of the scene 
Which reigns around, the notes of sorrow swell 
In mellow'd accents on the listening ear. 
Is it the mother mourning for her child 
That filled a sunny home with bounding glee. 
Or new-made widow, for the husband, torn ] 

From her embrace by death's cold ruthless hand ? ( 

Tis not from one soft voice the chastened tones 
Are flung upon the air : it is the wail 
Ascending slow in harmony sublime. 
Which crush'd and broken hearts are bleeding forth \ 
For one who lived and died the Poor Man's FSiend, < 

Well may they wail, and well her loss deplore ; 
Hers was a heart of boundless charity 
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"Which ever flowed in fertilizing rills 
To cheer the dreary waste of poverty, 
And pinching care, and scatter plenteous round 
The blessings of content and peace and joy. 
Ah I who can tell the bosoms she made glad, 
The wants which she relieved, the tears she dried, 
The hearths she brightened when the grisly form 
Of Winter stood beside the poor man's door ? 
Her sympathies were deep and wide as are 
The wants and woes of frail humanity. 
Her hand was ever stretch'd to raise on high 
The downcast soul, the broken heart to bind, 
The tear to dash from Misery's sunken eye, 
The shrivelled form of Want to chase away 
Far from the humble dwellings of the poor, 
Old age with tottering steps, forgot his grief. 
And flung his crutches by ; and childhood, reft 
Of mother's love and father's fostering care. 
Leant on her arm and smiled, while yet the tear 
Stood trembling on his pale and withered cheek. 

Ye sons of toil and poverty and woe, 
Ye daughters of affliction and distress. 
Bear witness to my theme, and lift on high 
Melodious strains of tearful gratitude 
For all she thought, for all she did for you. 

Ye youths, proud bounding o'er the velvet sward, 
With rosy blush of health upon your cheek 
And joy ecstatic in your beaming eye. 
Bear witness to my theme, and while ye chase 
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Th' elastic ball, or languidly recline 
Beneath the laurel or the yew tree's shade. 
Remember her who e'er remembered you, 
And let your tuneful song to heaven ascend 
In grateful tribute to her memory. 

And you whose noon of life hath passed away, 
On whom the shadows of the coming night 
Begin to spread their misty coldness round. 
Bear witness to my theme, and grateful say, 
" 'Twere bootless task to tell her angel deeds 
Who lowly lieth here : 'twei'e easier far 
To count the sand grains on the ocean's shore, 
Or twinkling stars that gem the azure sky, 
Or leaves that quiver in the summer gale 
In yonder forest by the river's side — 
They are enregistered in that bright land 
Where she has gone to reap in endless joy 
The blessed fruits of what she sowed below." 

In vain is reared the monumental pile 
To tell her virtues to posterity : 
The fluted shaft, the corniced capital. 
The words which glowing love has fondly traced 
On marble tablet near her resting place 
Are fleeting, frail memorials of her worth : — 
Th' insensate stone will fall and prostrate lie. 
And crumble into dust and be forgot ; 
But safely shrined within the grateful heart 
Of countless centuries, her name will shine 
In starry lustre 'mid the wrecks of 
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IN MEMORY OF S A- 



ONE OF TUE FLOWERS OF EARLY YOUTH. 



i 



Here where the yew-tree's shadow falls, > 

Beneath the old tower's moaldermg walls, I 

Lies one who died in early prime. 
Before the trembling hand of time 
Had marred the smoothness of the brow, \ 

Which rises to my vision now ; > 

Or stole the radiance of the eye \ 

Which glassed the azare of the sky, 
And starry thoughts which brightly shone | 

Like rays of light from heaven's throne. 1 

With maddening heart and burning brain, ( 

Methinks I see that face again, ', 

s And memories — words may not express 

s Like Simoom of the wilderness, > 

> Sweep o*er the harp-strings of the soul 

J With magic-power beyond control. 

And wake the long forgotten strain 
Of slumbering dreams of youth again. 

Ah ! who can tell the thoughts that sleep 
So soft and calm — so still and deep 
Within the soul, till some lost tone 
Of cherish'd friend long past and gone 
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Falls on the ear, with fanc/s power, 

At evening's meditatiye honr, 

And brings to recollection's eye 

The forms which sleep but ne'er can die. 

Or vanish from the sight away, 

Like feeble mouldering things of clay. 

Her face — her eye — her marble brow, 

Methinks they live before me now, 

"With all the loveliness they wore, 

As when we stood upon the shore, 

And breath'd beside the ocean's swell, 

A lingering, longing, last farewell. 

We parted ne'er to meet again. 

Our hopes, our aspirations vain ; 

The blighting hand of care and woe 

Soon changed her rosy cheek to snow. 

And ere the zephyr's airy wing 

Had flutter'd o'er the flowers of spring 

She sank 'neath sorrow's withering breath. 

To slumber in the arms of death. 

But yet in recollection's eye 
She lives, and never more will die. 
And wrecking time can ne'er efface 
The lines we fondly love to trace ; 
Or hush the music of the strain, 
Which floats around the heart again, 



i 
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And with a heayenly power can raise 
The forms — the scenes of other days. 

Oh ! 'tis not vain — no idle dream — 
No spark of fancy's wildering gleam ; 
The whispers of the summer breeze, 
The rustling of the forest trees, 
The lash of ocean's swelling waves 
Re-echoed from its rock bound caves, 
Are sounds that float from other years 
And fill our hearts with smiles or tears : 
Call it not vain — long years have fled 
Since she was numbered with the dead ; 
I hear her voice at evening's calm. 
Melodious sing the vesper psalm. 
As she was wont to sing of yore. 
Ere our sad parting on the shore. 



CONCLUSION. 



How slowly, silently the sunbeams fade, 
Which lately lit the bosom of yon cloud 

With golden radiance — and the twilight shade 
Creeps down the valley like a sombre shroud, 

Bespread by Nature's hand upon the bier 

Of day, o'er which she sheds her dewy tear. 
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The Old ChuTchyard^ia wrapp'd in deepening gloom, 
The ivied tower lifts its dark head on high, 

Like some tall giant, guardian of the tomb 
Wherein the bones of countless ages lie ; 

And thro' the cold and misty clond of night, 

The gravestones stand like spectres robed in white. 

'Tis time that we retire — for damp and chill ) 

The dews of eve fall on each grassy moand, ^ 

Where meek affection stands, and memories fill 
The lonely chambers of the heart with sounds, 

Whose music brings again to Fancy's eye ' 

The forms of those who underneath do lie ; 



But not for aye — for tho' beneath the sod 

Their ashes mix with their ancestral clay, 

Their morn shall dawn when the great trump of God 
Shall usher in the resurrection day , 

When from the tomb the trophied dead shall rise 

And wing their way exultant to the skies. 

Additional lines suggested by the sudden death of Thomas 
Kirkaldy, Esq., which took place at Cliftonhill, while the Author 
was engaged in writing the above verses. 

Alas I I little thought when first I tried 

To touch with trembling hand, the rustic lyre. 

And list its woodland notes with minstrel pride, 
Melodious swell or languidly expire, 

That ere its quivering strains had ceased to flow 

It should give forth one wildering wail of woe. 
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The brother-friend, the patriarchal sire, 

By the fell stroke of ruthless death lies low. 

Cold is that heart that burned with friendship's fi 
Closed is that eye that erst with love did glo^ 

Worth, Truth, and Honour stand beside his bier 

And silent shed the tributary tear. 

His were the thoughts that pierced beyond the ski 
Pure as the flowers that bloom 'mid Alpine si 

His were the deeds of holy, high emprise, 

That scattered peace and happiness below, 

Kirkcaldy, though unmarked in rolls of fame, 

Aye honoured and revered shall be thy name. 



THE TWA MICE. 



•* Wee cowrin* tim'roiis beastie, 
what a panic's in thy breastie." — Bums, 



THE TWA MICE. 



Ae simmer afternoon a mouse, 

That wonn'd into a Reverend's house, 

Cam cow'rin' round a stable neuk, 

Wi' tearfu' ee an' waefu' look. 

She was a sair forfochten beastie, 

Wi' lang lean snout and flaffin' breastie, 

Whiles she crap down her weary lane 

Ahint a hillock or a stane ; 

Or dened aneth the gratefu' shade 

0' grassy tuft or docken blade ; 

An' oft she keek'd wi* timid ee 

If cats or ither faes she'd see, 

When no far off she spied a brither. 

An' soon the twasome did forgather. 

He was as sonsy weelfaured mouse 

As ever graced a cottar's house ; 

He kenned that something in her face 

Showed him a sister in distress ; 

An' tho' nae gentle blood had he. 

Polite and civil he could be ; 

An' mair, his wee warm heart wad pant 

Whene'er he saw a friend in want. 



» 
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< 



\ An' mony a time a pickle meal 

; Or bannock, he's been kenned to steal, 

^ Puir orphan mice to feed an' cherish, 

J • An' keep frae comin' on the Parish. 

s He led her to his cozy bield, 

An' made her snug, the dainty chield ; 



Syne kindly he began to speir 

What griefs she had been doom'd to bear. 



MANSE MOUSE. 



Hech, man — T scarce can keep frae swearin', 
My sufferin's hae been past a' bearin' ; 
They surely maun hae little sense, 
Wha dwall in yon house ca'ed a manse ; 
An' yet it's there ane wad expect 
To find aught else than cauld neglect, 
For mony a day me an' my mither 
Hae sat an' glowered at ane anither ; 
An' whiles she'd say, an' shake her head, 
" Our master's but a priest by trade, 
Else he wad love his fellow sinners, 
An' gie poor mice their daily dinners." 
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Nae doabt we*re often forced to steal 
Wee bits o' bread an' taits o' meal, 
An' mony a cranny, it is trae, 
To get them we have nibbled thro* : 
Bat then it is a law o' nature 
Imprentit by the great Creator, 
On hearts that dunt within the breast 
0' timid mouse an' reverend priest. 
To try a' means within our power, 
To keep starvation frae our door. 
It's very hard when ane turns auld, 
An' teeth are blunt, and bluid rins cauld, 
That we maun nibble hard an* strive 
To keep oursells and frien's alive ; 
An' harder still, when after a', 
Nae vittles we can get ava ; 
Either in awmrie, kist, or plate, 
That we maun die or emigrate. 



COTTAGE MOUSE. 



Nae doubt, it's very hard to bear 

For mice to leave their hames sae dear, 

An' bid fareweel to a' the chums 

They had when first they nibbled crumbs, 
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An' wander far to unco places, 

And meet wi' nane but unkenn'd faces. 

It's hard, indeed, to leave a biggin' 

That's wather-tight in thack and riggin', 

An* sleep like ony beggar wight, 

In a cauld shed or barn at night : 

If folk wad only think a wee 

On a' the sorrows mice maun drie, 

On a' the ills and sair mischances 

They meet wi' baith in bams and manses. 

On a' the fiegs wi' bairns an* dogs, 

And cursed cats — I'll wad my lugs, 

They wadna be sae disrespeckit, 

Sae persecuted and negleckit. 



MANSE MOUSE. 



That's true — we needna be ashamed 
0' things for which we're often blamed. 
Folk starve us, an' we're forced to steal 
Bits o' their bread, an* taits o' meal ; 
We've mouths an' they maun aye be filled, 
Even at the risk of being killed 
By savage beasts wha watch to grup 
We harmless mice, and eat them up. 



THE TWA MICE. 
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My breastie heayes wi indignation. 

To think the " lords o' the creation" 

Wad condescend to be unkind 

To mice— while they who pilfer mind 

An' ca' pair mice wee thieyin' wretches, 

Are honoured — pampered up wi' riches. 

Pto often lookit through a cransie, 

CTwas made lang syne by my Auld Grannie ;) 

An' there I've seen our worthie priestie 

Wi' lang thin snout wad gliff a beastie; 

O'er Yolume this an' that he'd pore, 

For he had volumes mony a score ; 

He'd nibble here, he'd nibble there, 

Lang screeds frae Boston, Brown, an' Blair^ 

An' tack his nibblin's a' thegither 

Into a hotch-potch moral blether; 

Men sic as he are thievish vermin. 

Mice wad disdain to steal a sermon. 



COTTAGE MOUSE. 



Whisht, whisht, that's no the way to speak 
C men sae deeply learned in Greek, 
Wha mony a year at sohule and college, 
Hae filled their noddles fu' o* knowledge ; 
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THE TWA MICE. 



Till they're sae panged, I often wonder, 
They dinna. crack or burst asunder ; 
Priests wha sic stores o' leamin' ken, 
Maun be far mair like gods than men. 



MANSE MOUSE. 



That's just the way that folk aye speak, 
Wha see the priest but ance a week 
Decked up in pomp o' holy day, 
In cassock, band, an' gown array, 
Wi* reverend pow and solemn face 
A' beamin' bricht wi' love an' grace, 
Wi' outspread loof, and upturned ee, 
An' words o' fervent charitie, 
Whiles roarin' till he's hairse an' roopit 
An' duntin' like to break the poopit, 
Waukenin' the sleepin' snorin' sinntrs 
Frae dreamin' o' their Sunday dinners : 
It's very grand to see an' hear him, 
Nae wonder ignorant folk revere him. 

But bring him frae the poopit down 
Tirl a£f his cassock, bands, an' gown. 
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COTTAGE MOUSE. 



Weel, weel, I never had the chance 

To dwall in what ye ca' a manse ; 

Within a kirk I've never been, 

A poopit I ha e never seen. 

But 0* my ign'rance dinna jeer me, 

Sit down an' cock yere lugs and hear me. 

ru tell my tale — it's been my lot 

To spend my days 'neth thackit cot 



An' set him by his ingle-side -. 

Wr a' the gudes the laws provide ; I 

Then hear his cracks, his count'nance scan, i 

Te'U find him after a', a man \ 

Wha lo'es his stipend, glebe, and gear, < 

An' smacks his lips at dainty cheer. ^ 

I grant o' lear he has a part s 

But self s the mainspring o' his heart. 
He courts the rich, neglects the poor. 
An' drives auld beggars frao his door. 
Priests may be gods— I dinna ken, 
I've found them just like ither men. 



^f 
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'Mang cottar's meal Pye often laired, 

On cottar's fare I've often fared ; 

An' ne'er was grudged my pickle drammock 

To fill a mouse's empty stammock, 

Oh ! mony a time IVe been richt crouse 

That I was born a cottar's mouse. 

My master is a stalwart chiel, 

Wha's fleyed for neither priest nor deil, 

But does what's richt an' cracks his thoom, 

Tho' a' the'parochin should gloom, 

An' wears the same kind face on Monday 

He wore when at the kirk on Sunday ; 

Frae day to day, frae week to week, 

The same blythe smile kythes on his cheek. 

Troth I he's nae renegade loon, 

Wha changes oftener than the moon. 

An' cringes, homage meet to pay 

To him he slandered yesterday, 

An' turns like cock on yoi^der steeple, 

'To please the priest and gull the people. 

Whiles round about the fire at nicht, 
When a* the bairns are happit tight. 
He'll sit and cock his gude blue bonnet, 
An' lilt o'er mony an auld Scots sonnet. 
Till Peggy's heart is filled wi' glee, 
An' lauchter loups frae ilka ee. 



^ 
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Losh ! womaB, mony a nicht IVe sat, 
Aneth the awmrie there, and grat 
To think that I was forced to hide, 
An' dorstua share their blithe fireside. 



MANSE MOUSE. 



Heoh ! mine has been a different fa*, 
My pleasures hae been few and sma' ; 
Bat now I yow that ne'er again 
0* past mischances Til complain : 
I'm glad I've left yon rotten biggin. 
An' landed 'neth your cozy riggin ; 
Where o' ilk gude there is a routh, 
To fill the wame or slocken drouth ; 
Auld Manse I my native hame, adieu, 
ril never mair be starved in you. 



COTTAGE MOUSE. 



That's richt, my gude auld canty lassie, 
Yere breedin' hasna made ye saucy ; 
There's routh o' a' things iii this house 
For man an' wife, an' wean, an' mouse; 
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For you an* yours, for me and mine, 
Tho' they were multiplied by nine, 
An* now sin ye're resolved to stay, 
We'll end our crack some ither day ; 
And in the meantime we*ll awa , 

An* gi*e our neighbourin' frien's a ca*, 
Yell find them nae sic lean clamjamfry 
As in the hungry house ye cam frae, 
But chiels wi' gude fat legs and haunches, 
An' sleekit skins, and weel JOilled paanches, 
Whene'er ye see them ye will ken 
What 'tis to live wi' weel fed mice an' men. 



THE SEQUEL. 



" Their harboury was ta'en 
Intill a spence, where victual was plenty, 
Baith cheese and butter on lang shelves hie 
With fish and fiesh enough both fresh and salt 
And pocke's fUll of groats, both meal and malt." 



I 
Sae aff wi* glee the twasome went, \ 

Like frien's wha hae been lang acquent; 

In nae lang time they reached the place 

Where mony a mouse's blithesome face, 
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To her *a kindly welcome gave, 

An' soon she melled amaug the lave. 

When a' were tired o' fun an' play 

They to the meal-kist fand their way, 

An' there secure frae wind an' weather 

They moopit merrily a' thegether, s 

On meal an' cheese stowed in the pantry, 

They lived like lords or high-bom gentry, 

Wha in the smiles o' fortune beek 

"Wi* purse weel lined an' faces sleek, \ 

"Wha've nocht to do hut sleep and eat, \ 

In some weel beilded snug retreat, \ 

Where warldly cares an' warldlj strife \ 



s 



Ne'er jar their monotone o' life. \ 



s 



An' sae our frien', the auld manse mouse, I 

Grew ilka day mair fat an' crouse ; 
Nae tear now dimmed her weary ee, 
Her time flew by richt merrilie. 

! if wee mice an' men but knew 
The dangers they maun warsle through. 
The disappointments, wants, an' woes 
They hae to feel afore life's close; 
The suflferin's they are doomed todrie, 
The kind o' death they a' maun die, 
Their joys wad be nae joys aya. 
To-morrow's clouds wad darken a', 
Frae ilka face the smile wad flee. 

At thochts o' comin' misery, s 

\ 
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An' life wad be a desert scene. 
Without an oasis fresh an' green, 
Where they might rest in sweet repose, 
UnconscioQs of impending woes. 

Ae day the mice in full array, 
Up to the garret chanced to stray ; 
Unthinking o* their watchfu' faes, 
They capered hornpipes an* strathspeys ; 
The timorou^ frae the crannies peepit. 
The bauld wi* very rapture cheepit, 
When wi' a spring a baudrons black, 
Seiz*d our manse mousie by the back, 
An* bore her off wi* savage glee 
To please her mewin* progeny. 
The ithers scampered off wi' speed 
As frien's aye do when ane's in need. 

Her tears an' struggles are in vain, 
Unheeded a* her grief an' pain, 
Her heart loups fast, her e'en grow dim. 
An' terror quivers every limb. 

" 0, mousie, is it come to this, 
'Mid a' yere ecstacy o* bliss, 
An* joys undimmed by care an' strife, 
> An' a* the sweetest dreams o' life. 

To be so rudely waukened up 
By wicked beasts wanchancy grup." 
Baith mice an' men Rae cause to grieve 
That pleasure glents but to deceive. 



( 
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i 



The blue-e'ed Angel Mercy fled 
Frae where the moasie writhed an' bled 
j An' Pity, weeping, drew a screen, 

To hide the anguish of the scene. 

My muse can lilt o'er mony a sang, 
An' gleesome rhyme the hale day lang ; 
But when invoked o' griefs to sing, 
She droops her weary languid limb, 
An' seeks the green an' flowery banks 
To rest her lean an' spayined shanks, 
And there she sang in hamely strain 
The Auld Manse Mouse's deein' maen. 

" Fareweel, my frien's, an' comrades a', 
May every blessin' be yere fa' ; 
Gude keep ye aye frae cats an' traps, 
An' fickle fortune's sair mishaps. 
An' discontentment wi' yere lot. 
Whether in manse or rustic cot. 
! had I ta'en a serious thought, 
(Experience aye is dearly bought,) 
I never wad hae left the scenes 
0' youth an' a' my early frien's. 
What tho' my fare was often scant, 
What tho' I felt the pangs o' want, 
What tho' the pasture was but bare, 
Nae bluidy murderin' cats were there ; 
What tho, in cottar's lowly shell. 
We revelled on his bread an' meal. 



/■ 
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An' pleasure drew frae days an' hours, 
As bees sip honey frae the flowers ; 
Yet 'mid our joys an' blythesome feasts 
A fae far waur than stingy priests, 
Wi' savage claws, an' barbarous teeth- 
Tears, tortures, crushes us to death." 

" 0, mice ! my sisters an' my brithers, 
Ne'er envy what belangs to ithers. 
Or let yere greed for present joys. 
E'er blind yere een to their alloys. 
In every place, in every station, 
Ye'll some thing hae to gie vexation. 
Wi' a' the comforts be content. 
Which Providence has kindly sent, 
Wha watches o'er ilk little mouse, 
In palace, manse, or thackit-house." 

" 0, mice ! my frien's an' mates beware. 
And o' yere deadly faes take care. 
An' never venture far frae hame, 
To please the ee or fill the wame. 
This needfu' caution I negleckit. 
An' death cam when 'twas least expecki 

" Fareweel, my frien's an brethren a'. 
May every blessin' be yere fa*, 
Gude keep ye aye frae a' yere faes, 
An' send ye canty nichts an' days ; 
An' never be sae proud an' crouse 
As to forget the Auld Manse Mouse." 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



** We may admire the polished gloss of art ; 
But Nature only goes from heart to heart." — M'Michael, 






THE VOICE OF THE SEA. 



} 



When the sea rolls on in its changeless pride, \ 

With its crested wave and its surging tide, 

With its lashing spray on the rock-girt shore, 

Its tempest-strife and its thunder-roar; 

When the light'nings flash and the sea-fowl scream, 

And the echoes awake from their silent dream, 

As they sleep in the caves of the rugged steep 

Which keepeth its sentinel watch o'er the deep ; 

When the wings of the wind around are spread. 

And the waves fling aloft their foaming head 

To the moonless night and the starless sky, 

And down to the depths where the diamonds lie ; 

'Mid the rolling of ocean deep and loud 

And the tempest crash of the thunder-cloud, 

'Mid the wild turmoil of the element- war, 

A sound is borne on the billows afar : 

'Tis the spirit-voice of the slumbering dead 

In the shell-strewn grottoes of ocean hid. 

'Mid Lapland's frost and Greenland's snow. 
And the sunny lands where the palm-trees grow, 
On the shores where the wild Atlantic rolls. 
And the heaving plains which girdle the poles. 
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In every clime and in every tongue 
Since Nature's face was fair and young, 
That voice to the heart of man hath mng 
With a spirit-power and a magic spell. 
Till memory in its lonesome cell 
Awakes, and clothes with life again 
The forms that repose on the watery plain. 



i, As I roam by the shores of the sounding sea 

• That voice — it ever seemeth to me 
] A requiem wail 

\ Afloat on the gale, 

\ From the measureless depths of eternity, 

\ For the husband who lies with his fair young*brlde 

;, Asleep 'mid the pearls of the restless tide, 

^ Who little thought as they paced the deck. 
Of the hidden reef and the drifting wreck, 

: And little weened ere the night had fled 

> That the ocean depths would be their bed, 

( That the icy hand of the Angel of Death 

■: Would weave with weeds their bridal-wreath ; 

J For the lovely babe that was fondly pressed, 

With a last caress to its mother's breast, 
'^ And who soundly sleeps 

J In the caverned deeps 

^ By the surging waters lulled to rest ; 

i 'Tis a requiem hymned by Old Ocean's lyre 

< For the blooming youth and the hoary sire, • 
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For the beaming eyes that shone with pride 

And lit with glee the blithe fireside, < 

For ever closed 'neath the Tengeful tide ; ^^ 

For the countless myriads of erery clime, < 

Since man embarked on the sea of time, | 

Who deep in the caves of the ocean dwell ;; 



With the tangled weed and the bright sea shell. 



i 



< 



My brother, that soand is a wail for thee. 

Thy grave is beneath that dark blue sea, ^ 

Thou art sleeping far from thy childhood's home, 

And the starry meads where we loved to roam, 

And chase, in our guileless mirth the bee 

From flower to flower, and from tree to tree. 

We watched the fair ship as majestic and glad 

Her wings to the breeze of the morning she spread. 

And wafted her far on the billowy foam 

From the fond young hearts of thy early home ; 

We watched till fainter and dimmer she grew, 

And faded and vanished away from our view. 

Ah ! little we dreamed that the gallant and brave 

Were sailing along to an ocean grave — 

When we breathed our farewell on the tear-dewed 

shore 
That we parted to meet in this lone world no more. 

But a time will come, thou wrecking sea, 
That the forms shall awake which are sleeping in 
thee, 



I 
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When the angel shall stand 

On the ocean and land 
And proclaim the dawn of etemityr— 
When thy mighty voice will be heard no more, 
And thy waves will repose on the silent shore — 
When thou mast give back, thou wrathful main, 
The lov'd and the lost in their beauty again. 



THE WEE FLOWER. 



A bonuie wee flower in the wildwood grew, 
With a crimson crest and an eye of blue, 
Its leaflets were aye so bright and green, 
And fringed about with a silvery sheen, 
'Twas the sweetest wee flower that ever was seen. 

The bonnie wee flower in joy and in pride, 
And in beauty bloomed by a streamlet's side 
And toyed for many a summer day 
With its eddying foam and its wanton spray ; 
And bathed with blobs of the morning dew 
Its rosy cheeks and its eyes of blue ; 
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When the gloom of the gloaming crept silent and 

deep 
The breath of the breeEes aye rocked it asleep. 
And when night, with her wings of sable dye, 
Overspread the green earth and the azure sky, 
She watched the wee flower with her love-lit eye. 

When the sun had sunk in the western main, 
And the shadows of eve crept over the plain. 
When the trees of the forest grew dark and dim, 
And the streamlet sang its yesper hymn, 
When the dreary hum of the wildwood bee 
Was hushed and still on the emerald lea, 
When the merle had ceased its joysome lay, 
And the wee birds slept on the leafy spray, 
I bore the bonny wee flower away. 

I feared lest the breath of the winter's blast 
Would sere its fair leaves as it fleeted past. 
Lest the nipping frost and the chilling snow 
Would la^ its summer beauties low, 
And its tide of life would cease to flow. 
So I bore it away from its sunny home, 
From the daisied brae, and the streamlet's foam, 
From the bosky bush and the tangled glen, 
To dwell in the sheltered abode of men. 

I placed the wee flower in my chamber fair, 
And tended it well like a jewel rare, 
I watched its face and its eyes so mild. 
As a mother watoheth her darling child. 
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But its rnddy cheek aye paler grew, 

And the azure fled from its eyes of blue, 

And its leaves, whioh erst were glossy and green. 

Like the wreath on the brow of the fairy queen. 

Began to droop and wither away, 

Like the fading hues of an autumn day : 

For it missed the breath of the balmy breeze 

Which kissed the flowers 'neath the bowery trees. 

It missed the companions that round it smiled, 

And spread their sweet fragrance afar on the 

wild, 
The thyme which reclined on a mossy brae^ 
Like a sportive child tired out with play ; 
The daisy with crest of the silvery white. 
And the cowsli{y with cup of the gold bedight. 
Which held a rare pearl at morning and night ; 
It missed the bright sun and his radiant beam. 
Which mirrored its sylph-like form in the 

\tream ; 
It missed the dawn and the crystal dew. 
Which brightened its cheeks and its eyes of blue ; 
The song of the bird and the hum of the bee 
It could not hear — and it longed to be free. 
Away to the starry* braes again, 
The wildwood bower and the fairy glen, 
Afar from the home and the haunts of men. . 
But its longings were vain, for it bowed its firail 

head, 
And the bonnie wee flower lay withered and dead. 
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It is thus, ever thus, since the world began. 
With the heart-cherished idols of sln-loying man, 
Whan he giyes, not to Him the Great Dweller ahoTe, 
But to frail things of time, all his homage and Ioto; 
It is thus, ever thus^ that his idols of earth 
Are broken and strewn on his desolate hearth, 
And the grief-stricken monmer is left to deplore 
^The bonnie wee flowers that will blossom no more. 



THE AULD BEGGAR MAN. 



A SKETCH. 



The Anld Beggar Man, he gaed up and doon the 

street, 
An anld bine bonnet on his head, and bauchles on 

his feet. 
His coat a' in tatters, and his doublet a' in rags, 
And round about his girdle a routh o' mealy bags. 
His body bent wi* eild, and his touxy beard o* 

grey, 
He hoafited and he hirpled as he sprauchled up 

the brae; 
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The little doggies barked, and the wee weebaimies 

ran, 
Whene'er they got a sight o' the Anld Beggar man. 

The Auld Beggar Man, wi' his anld daddy claes, 

When he was young and halefu' had seen better 

days, 

A canty hame had he, and a fireside o' his ain, 

Enlichtened by the smiles o' a bonny wife and 
wean; 

But his siller flew awa', and he was forced to dree 

The loss o' a' his joys, and the ills o' povertie ; 

Nae frien' to share his grief, or to tak him by the 

han'i 
Oh I waefu' was the weird o' the Auld Beggar 

Man. 

The Auld Beggar Man, he wandered up and doon, 

Beggin' bits o' bread frae the folk in ilka toon ; 

Whiles he got a farl o' cake, and whiles a bawbee, 

And mony a time a weary and a hungry wight 

was he ; 

Trailin' oure the lang muir, daddin' thro' the 
snaw. 

Sleeping a' the night in a bam amang the straw. 

Sometimes he wad bless, and at other times wad 

ban 
The cauld hand o' charity — the Auld Beggar 

Man. 
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EDEN. 



Eden, olassio Eden, glideth— glideth gently on its 

way: 
And its glassy waters shimmer, in the golden 



i light of day : 



/ 



Bnt the Anld Beggar Man, he will never mair be 

seen, 
For the snaw was driftin' sair, and the frost was , 

bitin' keen — I 

The angry wind blew snell oat oure the heath sae 

bare, 
When the wand'rer worn and weary sank doon to 

rise nae mair. 
Oh I a' ye rich and sancy, who live in state and 

pride, 
Te little ken afore ye dee what ills may you 

betide ; 
Be kind to a* the puir folk, and do whate'er ye 

can, 
To driTO away the clnds o' care frae ilka Beggar 

Man. 
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Into hidden hooks it tnmeth, shaded by the snm- 

mer bowers, 
Bound and round it deftlj whirleth, sporting ^th 

the wildwuod flowers, 
Ohasing tiny leaves that quiver on the surfiaoe of 

the deep. 
Then beneath the bank it oreepeth, where it sings 

itself asleep ; 
Tired at last of infant frolic, o'er the rocks it 

rusheth on, 
Eager to behold the glories, and the sweets of 

Newton Don. , 

Eden floweth thro' a valley, clothed with every 

sylvan pride ; 
Beauty, gentle beauty, lingers, splreading smiles 

on every side, 
Bowery woods where music dwelleth, meads where 

flowerets sweetly blow ; 
Buttercups with golden petals, daisies- with their 

crest of snow ; 
Willows o'er the waters weeping, droop their 

leaflets hoar and pale ; 
Hawthorns from their snowy blossom, fling their 

fragrance on the gale ; 
Fields adorned with Nature's bounty, pastures 

ever fresh and green, 
Stately oaks, like giants standing, guard the 

treasures of the scene. 
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On in many a wild meander, onward to the ham- 
let's side, 

Eden boundeth like a bridegroom, ftiU of joy to 
meet his bride, 

Singing gaily as it passeth, every glistening rural 
' fane. 

Homes bedecked with rosy trellis — homes where 
virtue loves to reign, — 

Where the flow'rets, rainbow-tinted, woo the but- 
terfly and bee, — 

Where the sportive feet of childhood, frisk and 
gambol light and free, — 

Where the maiden, modest hearted, trippeth o'er 
the daisied mead, 

And the swain awakes the echoes, with the music 
] of his reed. 



Eden ! hallowed thoughts awaken, at the magic 
of thy name — 

Thoughts that, gemm'd with heaven's beauty, 
glisten with a holy flame. 

Childhood with its joy and gladness, youth with 
f many hopes and fears, 

j Sjttile before me thro' the vista, of the dim forgot- 
i ten years. 

Bden ! when the weary wand'rer, tired with toil, 
^ and worn with woes. 

\ All nnpitied, unlamented, sinks into his last repose, 



^ 



< 
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By his bed thou'lt softly murmur/ blending music 
j with the gale ; 

And when evening's shadows deepen, thou wilt 
sing his requiem wail. 



THE BACHELOR'S CAT. 

DEDICATED TO MR W H .N, Y ^M. 



The bachelor's cat was merled wi' the hue 
I That dapples the east when the mornin' is new. 
Her e'en were the leme o* the bricht risin' day, 
And her breist was as white as the braid milky way, 
Her maik was aye comelie and fair to see, 



^ Wi' a brynde on her back and a brent on her bree ; 



There was something about her — I dinna ken 
I what — 

That garr'd a' body glower at the bachelor's cat. 



The bachelor's cat, you will richtly suppose, { 

Was fed on gude beef and " auld Scotland's kail' 

brose," 
And whiles, for a change, she wad grup a wee mouse 
That harried an' reived the puir bachelor^s house. 
She lived like a leddy o' noble degree, 
An' yet neither pridefu' nor pauchtie was she : — 
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But alake and alake I for this warld's aye the same, 
An' fortune has aye been a queer fickle dame : 
Ae day she's a' sunshine — the neist she's a' cluds ; 
She cleids us wi' braws, an' then rives them to duds. 



Oh ! dule on the cur, or the wicked wee brat, I 

Wha wad tease or be rude to tiie bachelor's cat. ] 

The bachelor's cat was o' true gipsy breed, l 

To bring grist to her ain water-mill was her creed : | 

She cam', like our chiefs, o' an auld famous line i 

'Whase forbears were thieves i' the days o' lang- < 

syne. \ 
An' she shawed her descent — like a tiger she'd 



(- spring 

' At a mouse i' the neuk or a bird on the wing, { 



/ 



Yet she ne'er was content wi' the prey that she i 

gat — i 

0, a thievin' wee jaud was the bachelor's cat, J 

Yet the bachelor's cat, she wad pur wi' great glee | 
When she clamb on his shouther or lay on his j 

knee, s 

She wad play wi' his haffets, or rub at his cheek, s 
Wi' her braid whiskered face and her sides saft 

and sleek. 
And then she wad sing and nod her wee pow 
To the shimmerin' gleid or the flichterin' lowe. 
0, deep were the thochts an' the visions I wat. 
That cam' into the head o' the bachelor's cat. J 



i 
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Nae matr pnssie lies on the bachelor's knee, 
Bnt neglecklt she thrnms wi' a tear in her e^; 
For a winsome young wifie noo sits where she sat, 
An' she's dautit as ance was the bachelor's cat. \ 



THE REIVER TIME. 



Old time, thou hast flown with -gij youth away. 
And hid it in some of thy ruins gray ; 
It was crown'd with a flowery diadem. 
And jewelled with many a precious gem ; 
It was decked with robes of the virpn white. 
And rayed with hues of the heayenly light. 

Once more — once more, 

Old Time, restore 

The glorious things of the days of yore. 

/ 

Thou hast reft the trees of their mantle gaj, 
And trodden it down in the winter's clay ; 
Thou hast stripp'd the rose of its sweetest hae, 
And the yiolet of its deepest blue: 
Thou hast cast a gloom o'er the sunny braes 
And the fairy scenes of my early days. 

Once more — once more. 

Old Time, restore 
The beauteous things of the days of yore. 
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Thon liast stolen the music of the song 
The wild brook hymned as it danced along ; 
The smiles that sanned my boyhood's years 
Thoa hast dimmed and changed into manhood's 

tears; 
Thou hast breathed on the flowers that decked 

my path, 
And they folded their beauties, and slept in death. 
Once more — once more, 
Old Time, restore 
The sunny things of the days of yore. 

Thou hast closed the bright and the beaming eyes 
That shone as the stars in the azure skies ; 
Thou hast paled the cheek of the blushing bride, 
Who in radiance stood at her lover's side ; 
Thou hast snatched away the babe that was pressed 
Like a jewel rare to his Mother's breast. 

Once more—once more, 

Old Time, restore 
The angel forms of the days of yore. 

Alas ! the thought and the wish are in vain— 
The flowers of our youth never bloom here again ; 
In this cold wintry world, they wither and die, 
But away in the genial climes of the sky 
They will burst afresh from their earthly tomb. 
And be clothed with hues of immortal bloom. 



\ 
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Once more — once more, 
Old Time will restore, 
The loved aod the lost of the days of yore. 



THE AULD FARM HOUSE. 

A SKETCH. 



> 



The Anld Farm House, wi' its canty but and ben, 
Was the hame o' honest worth, an' the pride o' a' 

the glen, 
Wi» a kail-yard afore, an* a peatstack ahin', 
An' a rowan tree to keep away the witches an* 

the win', 

A wee wimpliu' burnie loupin' doon frae the braes, 

An* croonin* to the lassies as they bleach their 

simmer claes, < 

Twa collies at the door wha look as gash an' i 

crouse s 

As if they were the lairds o' the Auld Farm 

House, 



s 
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The Auld Farm House, wi' its cozj thack o' 

straw, 

Has beilded mony a head frae the nippln' frost 

an* snaw, 
It neyer yet was kenned that the hungry or the 

poor 
Gaed awa' wi* wallets toom, or unthankfu', frae 

the door. 
There were crumpy farles o' cake an* souple scones 

to spare 
For a' the gaberlunzies, wha often sornit there, 
The auld gudeman was eident, an' the gudewife 

trig an' doace, 
An' they keepib a' things routhy at the Auld Farm 

House. 



The Auld Farm House, when the nichts were lang 

, an'cauld. 
Around the bleezin' ingle sat the young folk an' 

the auld. 
Oar grannie i' the ueuk, wi' the weans about her 

knee, 
Wad croon some ancient ballad that filled our 

hearts wi' glee, 
\ 'Bout the bauld folk o' langsyne, or the stalwart 

patriot band 
Wha had bravely fought an' bled for the love o' 

Fatherland. 
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Losh ! how our hearts did lonp when o' Wallaoe 

and o' Bruce 
She tauld the doughty deeds at the Auld Farm 

House. 

The Auld Farm House— sin' I lingered by the spot 
Lang years hae passed away, but it ne'er has been 

forgot : 
My memory oft brings back again the blithesome 

sunny days 
When we paidled in the bumie, or rowed about 

the braes, 
When we clamb the heathy hills an' pu'ed the bell 

sae blue, 
Meet emblems o' our young hearts, sae guileless 

and sae true. 
0, 1 think I hear the daffin, yet, when younkers 

brisk and spruce 
i Cam' wooin' our braw lassies at the Auld Farm 
l House. 



But the Auld Farm House, like a dream, awa' is 

I gane, 

\ An' the nettle an' the thistle wave aside its caold 

> hearth-stane : 

\ Its wa's sae bare an' roofless noo awa' are crumb- 

^ lin' fast, 

I An' thro' its lanesome hallan rairs the gurly win- 

> ter blast. 
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But its no tke roofless biggin' mak's me aye say 

dull an wae, 
It's the thoughts o' a' the happy band that lang 

has past away. 
The auld leal hearts are cauld now : the young 

anes staid and dovce 
That ance were blithe an' gleesome at the Anld 

Farm House. 



AN EXILE'S LAY. 



Far o'er that dreary waste of dreamy waves 

A land of beauty lies, 
Whose rooky shores the same blue ocean laves, 
And the same stars illume its azure skies. 

That land — it is my own, my Fatherland, 

"Where live the free and brave, 
Whose deeds are sung by many a minstrel band, 
Where rest my fathers in their mossy grave. 
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could I cross once more that mighty deep^ 

And be a child again. 
And nestle in my mother's arms, and sleep 
Unconscious of a world of sin and pain. 

coald I gambol on those sunny hills 
In the bright summer hours, 
And trace the wild meanderings of the rills, 
Which murmured music to the laughing flowers. 

The spirit- voices of the past yet float 

Around my weary brain. 
And flll the dreary desert of my lot 
With hallow'd yieions of the loved again. 

The echoes of my father's parting prayer 

Yet linger in my ears, 
And cherub faces, beautiful and fair. 
Smile thro' the vista of departed years. 

Their dust now mingles with its kindred clay, 

Beneath their native sod — 
They lived, and loved, and hoped, and passed away 
To meet in bliss around the throne of God. 

And soon shall I, when life's vain dreams are o*er, 

Eejoin that radiant band, 
Where parting wailings shall be heard no more, 
And exiles find their home — their Fatherland. 
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J 



THE ORPHANS. 



We are twa orphan bairns, ladye, 

Nae house or hame hae we, 
Ye little ken the bitter waes 

Oar pair young hearts maan drie. 
Weel do we mind the tearfa' day 

Oar mother dwined awa' ; 
The wind saghed eerie thro' the wads, 

The hills were clad wi' snaw ; 
Sae waesomely the robin chirp'd 

Upon our window-stane, 
The misty shadows o' that hoar 

Yet linger round our brain. 
We've wandered east, we've wandered west, 

Thro' mony a changefu' scene ; 
But our thochts were aye on the grassy mounds 

Away in the kirk-yard green, 
Where the same sod haps our mither's breast 

An' our faither*s manly brow, 
An' a stane is at their head to show 

That we are orphans now. 
We've trailed owre mony a lanesome moor, 

We've spelled up mony a brae; 
'tis a hard an' weary thing 

To roam the lee lang day, 
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An' thole the cauld and bitter blast, 

The winter's frost an' snaw. 
The scorchin' heat o' simmer-tide, 

An' what is waur than a' — 
The scorn o' a cauld warl', ladye, 

The doom o' povertie, 
That little kens the waesome weird, 

Oar puir young hearts maun drie. 
We've come a weary, weary way, 

Our little feet are sore, 
ladye, pity to us show, 

An' ope yere shelterin' door. 



blessin's on the tender words 

That ye sae kindly speak, 
An' blessin's on the crystal tear 

That's rowin' doon yere cheek ; 
There are seraphs hoverin' near, ladye. 

To kep that dewy gem, 
Mair precious than the glitterin* pearls 

0' earthly diadem. 
That gem will deck yere crown, ladye, 

In yonder shining land. 
Where a' we loved on earth will form 

One bricht and happy band. 
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VERSES 

ON SEEING THE STATUE LATELY ERECTED TO THE 
ETTRICK SHEPHERD AT ST. MARY'S LOCH. 



Bard of the forest green, 

Fair be the flowers^ and sheen 
The bonnie heath-bells that encircle thy brow : 

Bright as the " rainbow's rim," 

Or wing of the Cherubim 
Is the halo of fame which emblazons thee now. 

Yarrow's lone whisp'ring stream, 

Theme of the Poet's dream, 
Monmed when no longer thy Toice she might hear; 

And from each heathy hill 

Enshed every tiny rill, 
To blend in her sorrow and weep by his bier.* 

* "On the night on which the Poet died a storm passed over 
the vale, and Yarrow with its tributary streams rolled their 
moaning floods by the "dowie dens" so famed in ancient 
minstrelsy — proving that there is as much truth as poetic 
imagination in the fine stanzas of Sir Walter Scott in the 
" Lay of the Last Minstrel " :— 

*« Call it not vain — they do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies, 
Mnte Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies," &c 
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< Shepherds with hearts so true, 

Maidens with eyes of blue, 
. Weave a meet chaplet more glorious than bay — 
Foxglove with merl6d spot, 
Modest forget-me-uot, 
And " flowers of the forest " resplendent as day. 



By lonely St Mary 

The feet of the fairy 
By moonlight will dance on the soft dewy sward, 

And in the merry ring 
< Deftly and sweetly sing 

) Lays to the love and the fame of their bard. 

Time'with his silent wings 
Fleets o'er all human things, 

Crumbling and crushing and wasting away : 
Fame of our shepherd bard. 
Fresh as the em'rald §ward, 

Shall flourish and bourgeon for ever and aye. 
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A MOTHER'S WAIL. \ 



We hae nae baimies now, Willie, 
We hae nae bairnies now. 

The gowans on their graves, Willie, 
Are 4rappin' tears o' dew. 

We had a blythesome boy, Willie, 

Wi' sunny auburn hair. 
But he has left as a', Willie, 
We'll never see him mair. 

We had a lo'esome girl, Willie, 
Wi* een o* gloamin' blue : 

She faded like a flower, Willie, 
A sweeter never grew^ 

Our baimies are awa', Willie, 
But when our journey's dune. 

At heaven's gowden yett, Willie, 
They'll welcome us abune. 

They'll welcome us abune, Willie, 
Wee cherubs bricht an' fair, 

And in their hame o* lave, Willie, 
We'll dwell for evermair. 
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ELLE ANORE. 



The birds ore all asleep, 

Elleanore, 
The dews of heaven weep 
On the valley and the steep, 
The shades are still and deep, 

Blleanore. 

0' whither art thou gone, 

EUeanore ? 
Art thou roaming all alone, 
And musing on the tone 
Of the Ocean's hollow moan^ 

EUeanore ? 

Or dost thou pensive rove, 

EUeanore, 
In the shady silent grove, 
Where the linnet and the dove 
Discourse of joy and love, 

EUeanore ? 
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Or dost tbou lonely dream, 

Elleanore, 
Of memories that gleam, 
like a golden sunny beam, 
On the mirror of the stream, 

EUeanore ? 

Is it pity, joy, or pain, 

EUeanore, 
That is flitting thro* thy brain. 
As old faces rise again 
In Tisions dim and vain, 

EUeanore ? 

hasten to my side, 

EUeanore ; 

1 haTe braTod the surging tide 
With a lover's joy and pride 
To claim my youthful bride, 

EUeanore. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 



Little streamlet, what art thou^ 

I Bounding from the mountain's brow, 

^ Sometimes running, sometimes leaping, 

> Sometimes waking, sometimes sleeping, 
^ Sometimes basking in the sun, 

J Or hiding in the shade, 

J Or toying with the tiny flowers 

'' That deck the forest glade ; 

j Sometimes wandering in the wildwood — 

^ What am I ? I am thy childhood. 

< 

> Mighty river, what art thou. 

Eushing thro' green meadows now ? 
Singing gayly to the breeze. 
Sighing softly to the trees, 
/ Courting many a glassy rill, 

That dancing to thy side 
And mingling with thy rapid wave 
In joyous union glide — 
One in beauty — one in truth — 
What am I ? I am thy youth. 
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Sach is childhood — such is life 



] Tiny streamlet, rolling river, 

i Onwards yet, and onwards ever, 

J Ever growing ; 
Calm in peace and strong in strife, 

[ Ever flowing ; 

^ Onwards to the boundless ocean 

5 Of a vast eternity, 

j With a calm and steady motion, 

{ Thus it is and e'er shall be. 



Days and years are onward fleeting, 

Fleeting fast, 

Never stopping or retreating ; 

Youth with joyous bosom beating 
) Cannot last. 

Soon the world will bring its cares, 
/ Luring wiles and deadly snares ; 

And age will come with silvery hairs, 
• And death's dark gloom, 

V And the lone tomb. 

The great white throne and the judgment doom. 



f 
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VERSES. 



SUGGESTED BY THE SUDDEN AND LAMENTED DEATH 
OP FANNY DOUGLAS, A GIRL Ot GREAT PRO- 
MISE, AGED TWELVE-AND-A-HALF YEARa 



There is grief on the hill, 

There is grief on the vale, 
There^s a tear on each cheek, 

Which is hollow and pale. 
There's a dewdrop on flow'ret 

A voice in the stream 
Which sings of our childhood 

Of youth's ha^py dream. 

Oh I why is the tear 
In the eye of the old 

Whose heart and affections 
Are withered and cold ? 

And why is the laughter 
Of children no more, 

Their amusements forsaken, 

» 

Their pastimes all o'er. 
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On the green banks of Eden 

There bloomed a fair flower, 
It opened its leaflets 

To sunshinl and shower ; 
'Twas modest as daisy, 

"With silvery crest, 
'Twas sweet as the rosebud 

With dew-sprinkled breast. 

'Twas the star of the valley, 

The loved and the bright ; 
The radiance of day 

The effulgence of night — 
The young and the old, 

The sad and the gay, 
Felt the power of its beauty, 

And feared its decay. 

At evening that floweret 

Was fair to the sight, 
At evening that floweret 

Was beauteous and bright ; 
When the sun of the morning 

Arose from his throne. 
And looked on the earth, 

The wee floweret was gone. 

'Twas a floweret of heaven, 

A gem of the sky. 
And could not be left 

In this cold world to die; 



6 
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So the angels of light 
Game down from their bliss, 

And bore it to climes 
More congenial than this. 



It is there — and it opens 

Its bads to the light ; 
\ In a land without sorrow — 

A land without night ; 
And when years and long ages 

Have fleeted away, 
That floweret shall bloom 

And shall never decay. 



MY ROSALIE 



^ sing the sang, my Bosalie, 

^ Ye used to sing to me, 

^ When at the gloamin' hour we sat 

,' Aneth the hawthorn tree. 
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Our wee bit hearts wad loup wi' joy, 
An' tears rin doon oar cheek, 

Which tauld that there's a happiness 
Owre deep for lips to speak. 

; I've been in mony a sunny land, 

; I've rowed owre mony a sea, 

Bat my thochts they aye cam' back again 
To byegane times an* thee ; 

i; An' then the simple strains ye sang 
i Aye quiver'd thro* my brain, 

< An* laugsyne memories wauken'd ap — 
';; sing that sang again. 



I When we dyed our lips an' rosy cheeks 
;! Wi* the slae an' the cranberrie, 

< An' I deck'd yere breast an' snawy brow 

< Wi' the pearls o' the rowan tree, — 



When I set a crown o* rashes green 
On yere bonnie silken hair, 

I thocht that angel-forms abune 
Gould ne'er be half sae fair. 



( 



They brocht to min' the Oaddon wads, 

An' the bonnie Oaddon braes, 
Where aft we pu'd the hazel-nuts 

r the lang, lang simmer days, ! 
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D'ye miu' the red-breast that we fed 
The haill lang winter thro', 

An' when the spring breathed on the 
Away he gladly flew ? 

We trowed the robin lo'ed us weel, 
He was sae brisk an' fain, 

An' grat to think that he wad leaye 
Our cozy warm hearth-stane. 



< 'Twas our first grief, my Eosalie, 
i Oar first but no our last, 

I For sune our bright an' smilin' sky 
i Wi' cluds was a' owrecast. 

i An' I was ca*ed wi' you to part 

( An' cross the saut sea's faem, 

^ An' leave the warm love-louplng heai 

In bairnhood's happy hame. 

: But a' our griefs are owre at last — 

• Ye're sittin' by my side 

As lo'esome as in days o' yore, 
) My ain, my winsome bride. 



Then sing the sang, my Bosalie, 

Ye used to sing to me 
When at the gloamin' hour we sat 

Aneth the hawthorn tree. 
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THE AULD FOLK AT HAME. 



The simmer days were gane, 

The flowers were withered a', 
The leaves were fa'in* f^t. 

Within the birken shaw. 
The birds were tuneless a', 

The robin's chirm was tame, 
When I was ca'ed awa 

Frae the auld folk at hame. 



My heart was like to break, , \ 

The tear was in my e'e, i 

To leave my bairnhood's scenes, \ 

And cross the stormy sea. > 

My grief 1 tried to hide, \ 

" Fareweel," I couldna name, \ 

The day I gaed awa I 

Frae the aald folk at hame. ' 



5 I've roamed in sunny lands, 

r Where nature's face is fair, <. 

( And where she decks her brow ^ 

"( Wi' jewels rich and rare. i 
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They charmed my wonderin' e'e, I 

My heart they couldna claim, '> 

For that was far awa, ^ 

Wr the auld folk at hame. \ 



I often dreamed I saw ^ 

My mither greetin' sair, J 

And heard my faither's voice, 

In holy e'enin' prayer. 
My little sisters three 

Would lisp their brither's name, 
And wish that he was there, 

Wi' the auld folk at hame. 



The trees were a' in leaf, 
The gowans on the brae, 

The little birdies sang 
Their joys on ilka spray. 

The day when I cam back, 
Wi' riches and wi' fame. 

To cheer the weary hearts 
0' the auld folk at hame. 

Our time flew lichtsome by, ^ 
And a* was bricht and clear. 

Till the auld folk dwined awa 
I' the howe time o' the year. 



-^,.^y«^* ri^.^»^,j 
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My days are dark and drear, 
There's naething noo the same, 

Bat sune TU meet abune 
Wi' the auld folk at hame. 



WEB PATIB THB LAIRD. 



A SKETCH. 



Wee Patie the Laird, he had ance been a miller, 
Wi* grindiu' folks' melders he made a' his siller : 
It's said, but I never <;an think it is true, 
That his mouters were bigger than what was his 

due. 
Be that as it may, a bit lairdship he coft, 
A house wi' twa ends and some acres o' oroft, 
A crummie, a grumphy, an' hens i' the yaird, 
Were a' the Hto stock o' Wee Patie the Laird. 



J ■ ' 
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Wee Fatie was couthie, an' likit a dram, 
An' whiles to the clachan at e'enin* he cam. 
An' he an' the smith wad birl monj a groat 
To drown the wee spark that was bomin' their 

throat. 
Auld frien's wad drap in, an' the gill stoop wad 

clink, 
For there's aye routh o' frien's when there's plenty 

to drink ; 
Losh ! how they a' sang an' havered an' raired 
Till hame they'd to oxter Wee Patie the Laird. 



But for a' that Wee Patie was up wi' the lark — 
An' ae hairst, faith, he shore a* his aits i' the 

dark: 
Some folk said he'd got a wee drap in his e'e 
An* he fell to the shearin'; — but, 'tween you an' 

me, 
In ilka kirk clachan ye'U find an auld wife 
"Wha slanders to blaw up the embers o* strife. 
But a' wha had sense only leuch and declared 
A, Brownie had dune't for Wee Patie the Laird. 



Wee Patie the Laird had a crabbit auld wife, 
Wha teaz'd an' perplexed him the hail o' his life; 
Frae toornin' till e'en by the ingle she sat 
(She'd a nos6 like an elshen an' «'en like a cat), 
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An' luntit her cuttie, an* gimit, an' gowPd, 
Like a clud on the brow o' a tempest she scowrd ; 
The weans were in rags, but the fient o' her cared, 
Sic a slat was the wife o' Wee Patie the Laird. 

But as gude luck wad hae^t, ae day she did dee, 
An* Patie, puir cheild, had a tear in his e'e, 
An' he dangled a jaird o* gude crape frae his hat 
To keep him in mind o' the paiks he had gat. 
Now, lassie, tak' tent, for Wee Patie's abroad, 
And wants a wee wife to cheer up his abode ; 
He's a rash oantie carle, an' yell no be ill wared, 
If ye waddle thro* life wi* Wee Patie the Laird. 



Spring, the gentle Spring, is here. 
Sweetest daughter of the year. 
Bringing buds for every tree. 
Glistening gems for every lea, 
Waking from their winter's sleep 
Tiny rills and rivers deep, 



SPRING. \ 
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Filling all the feather'd throng 
With the harmonies of song. 
Driving off the sheeted snow 
From the slumbering flowers below, 
Breathing o'er the verdant earth 
Melodies of new-bom mirth ; 
Nature rises from her bier 
When the gentle Spring is here. 



Spring, the queenly Spring, is here, 
Blue-eyed daughter of the year, 
Songs of welcome greet her reign, 
From the mountain, wood, and plain, 
Stately tree and lowly flower 
Wake to own her sovereign power, 
Euthless Winter stands aghast 
Eeigning in his angry blast. 
Trembling 'neath her genial smile 
Swift he hies to Northern isle, 
Like a tyrant refugee 
j From the vengeance of the free, 

J All his ice-bonds disappear 

When the queenly Spring is here. 



Spring, the hopeful Spring, is here, 
Fairest daughter of the year, 
Bringing dreams of sunny hours, 
Butterflies, and pearly flowers, 
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Lambkins frisking o'er the lea» I 

Song of bird and hum of bee, j 

Waking all the leafy grove 

With the dulcet strains of love. 

Spreading with a bounteous hand 

Hope and joy throughout the land, — 

Joy that Winter's reign is o'er, 



J Hope for Summer's rip'ning store ; \ 



Banish grief and dry the tear, 
Spring, the hopeful Spring, is here. 



THE SICK BOY. 



\ A PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION FROM THE 



GERMAN OF ADOLP HAIN. 



0, mother, let me walk abroad 
In the sunshine bright and clear, 

let me breathe the vernal air, 
I'm weary lying here. 
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The sun beams in the sky, mother, 

The sky so fair and blue, 
He cheers the birds upon the trees, 

let him cheer me too. 

He sends into the soul, mother, 

His mild and genial ray, 
And at his kind enlivening smile 

My griefs will flee away. 

let me dream again, mother, 

My youthful visions o'er, 
And let the bliss of heaven come back 

To my aching heart once more. 

Then would I gladly die, mother. 
Where the violets sweetly blow. 

And scent the breezes of the spring — 
Dear mother, let me go. 



► 
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; THE COTTAR'S FAREWBEL TO 

I HIS AULD HOUSE. 



\ Fareweel, my auld cot, my cantie wee bourock, 
s Where mony a sweet, happy day I ha'e seen, 

Tho* your roof be the thatch and your riggin' the 
sourock. 
To leaye you the saut tears are blindin' my e'en. 



^ I ha'e lived 'neath your roof sin' I was a wee 



My simmer o' life I ha'e spent round your hallan, 
And when autumn is come, I am forced to de- 
part. 



'Twas to you, my sweet cot, (for weel I remember), 

I first led my Peggie, a blithe blushin' bride, 
And around our bit ingle the storms o' December 
J Were sunshine to me as she sat by my side. 



< callan', < 

[ When the blossoms o' hope are entwined round J 
I the heart; ] 
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And ilk year fleeted on and increased our affection, ; 

And our weans prattled round us, and filled us ) 

■wi' glee, j 
Dear, dearer than a' is the sweet recollection 

Of our heaven o' bliss while we sojourned in thee. / 



Oh, how closely I cling to my ance happy dwellin', ? 

But it's vain to express what nae ither can feel, 1 

f Nane can banish the grief in my bosom that's ^ 

swellin*, \ 

N The wounds o' the heart nae mortal can heal. ? 

^ Ye hae seen the tall tree the fair landscape adornin*, > 

.; Uprooted and torn by the rude winter's blast, ;; 

< And the flow'ret that smiled in the dew o' the \ 

mornin , 

'' < 

> Ere e'enin' lie withered like a dream o' the past. \ 

! 'Tis e'en sae wi' me as I 'leave my auld dwellin* s 

s And wander an outcast to lands far away, | 

A' the bricht gladsome dreams o' the future dis- \ 

\ pellin\ { 

*! That hae fled like the mist at the breakin' o' day. \ 

s I thooht to hae spent my last days 'neath your \ 

\ riggin', j 

And breathe my last sigh amang frien*s that \ 

\ are dear j \ 
Alas I for the castles that folk aye are biggin'. 
There's naething but changes as lang as we're 

here. )' 
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Fareweel, my -wee cot, my cantie bit bourook, 
Where mony a sweet gladsome day I ha'e seen, 

Tho^ your roof be the thatch and yonr riggin' the 
sourock; 
To leave you the saiit tears are blindin' my e*en. 



EXTEMPORE LINES 

ON HEARING DR CHEEVER'S ADDRESS IN THE CORN 
EXCHANGE, KELSO, February_18, 1861. 



God speed thee, noble champion 

Of freedom's holy right, 
To bear the glorious banner 

Of the gospel in the fight. 
Unflinching stand, tho' bloody foes 

With demon rage assail : 
Thy weapon is the Word of Power, 

Thou must and shalt prevail. 






( 
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Grod speed thee in the conflict 

With tyranny and wrong, 
Till every toiling, groaning slave 

Will sing the freeman's .song, 
And freedom's joyful voice be borne 

On every whispering gale ; 
Thy weapon is the Word of Truth, 

Thou must and shalt prevail. 
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God speed thee, till the chains are torn 

From every weeping slave, \ 

WTiose hopes of joy and happiness 

Are all beyond the grave. 
Till mankind^s leagued oppressors 

Before the truth shall quail : 
Thy weapon is the word of Love, 

Thou must and shalt prevail. 

•./ 
God speed thee to the rescue 

Of brothers bought and sold — 
Of brothers robb'd and murdered 

For the cursed love of gold, 
By fiends who boast of liberty 

Yet mock at Slavery's wail : 
Thy weapon is the Word of God, 

Thou must and shaJt prevaiL 



fe 
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LIVE THEM DOWN. 



When auld wiyes clash and gomerils jeer, 

And meddlin' billies interfere, 

Ne'er fash yere thumb — yeer duty's clear, 

Live them down. / 

When scandal-mongers blot yere name, f 

And try to dim yere dear bought fame: 
E'en let them — theirs will be the shame, 

Live them down. 

When frien's wha should be frien's in lieed, 
Rin aff when clouds are o'er yere head, 
Aiid magnify ilk sma' misdeed, 

Live them down. 

When venom'd malice plots, and flees 
Wi' tales, like heavy-laden bees. 
Some pale-faced hypocrite to please, 

Live it down. 

When dignity in pride o' place 
Wi' scornfu' mien and saucy face, 
Attempts to bring ye tu disgrace. 

Live it down. 



< 
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When folk whose only pith is pence, 
Poor substitute for want o' sense ; 
Dare to deride, with leering glance, 

Live them down. 

When ingrates fired wi' vengefu' ire ^ 
Wi' demons like themselves conspire, 
To drag yere virtues thro' the mire, 

Live them down. 

When hypocrites wi' sour grimace, 
And upturned e*e, and lengthened face, 
; Condemn yere deeds, as scant o' grace, 

'^ Live them down. 



( 



Aye keep yere conscience calm and clear, 
1 he sacred laws o' heaven revere, 
Tho' bigots frown, and zealots sneer, 

Live them down. 



, ^^>_»v "fc ^•^^'^^ ' 
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THE LAND OF THE KANGAROO. 



A VALEDICTORY BALLAD. 



My ditty is not of the great or gay, 
'Bout whom there is made aye so much ado, 

But I sing the lay of a fair young May 
Who sailed for the Land of the Kangaroo. 

As fresh were her cheeks as the morning dawn, 

Or the rose when 'tia wet with the pearly dew. 
And playful was she as the innocent fawn 
. That sports in the Land of the Kangaroo. 

Returned from afar to his native home, 
Came a beau with a beard like an ancient Jew, 

And he vowed he never again would roam 
Without her, to the Land of the Kangaroo. 

Go with me, said he, I will make you blest, 
And 1*11 ever be loving and kind to you. 
And so oozy at night you'll repose on my breast 
X In the Land of the Kugget and Kangaroo. 
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And Fhe plighte«l her troth, and hath left the land 
Of the purple heath and the bell so blue. 

She has given her heart and her milk white hand 
To him from the Land of the Kangaroo. 



Eenonncing the scenes of her childhood's home, 
And bidding them all for ever adien, 

She dashed off a tear, and on ocean's foam 
She hies to the Land of the Kangaroo. 

Endeared tho' the home of her infancy be, 

And the hearts Trhich aye were trusty and true, 

She hath left them all, and the wide widA sea 
Bears her to the Land of the Kangaroo. 

The ship bounds joyously over the tide, 
She is manned by a gay and gallant crew. 

She knows she is wafting a fair young bride. 
To her home in the Land of the Kangaroo. 



When ninety long days had passed and gone 
A land arose to their distant view, 

On ocean's breast it smiled in the sun — 
Hurra ! 'tis the Land of the Kangaroo. 



And now they have trode on a foreign shore 
'Mid people and oljects so strange and new. 

Their trials and dangers and toils all are o'er. 
They are safe in the Laud of the Kangaroou 



1 



5 



Deny not, ye faithless, that hearts may be one, 
Or that love may be constant and lasting and 



< true, 

i "Tis the star of our life— 'tis humanity's sun, 

\ And bright as the Land of the Kangaroo. 
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\ Delightsome and joyous their days pass away, 

\ No cloud to obscure their horizon of blue, 

\ No lord and his lady so happy and gay 

i In the far-off Land of the Kangaroo. 

1 ! 



Long live our fair and so dear, 

} May his beard ne'er be less or turn blue. 

May their eyes ne'er be dimm'd with griers bitter 
tear, 
May a sweet little cherub arrive every year 
To gladden their hearts, and their fireside to cheer 
In the Laud of the Kangaroo. 



\ 



> Exalted as heaven and pure as the snow, ^ 



* t 

\ And beauteous and fresh as the clear crystal > 

\ dew . 

I Are hearts that with love, and affection overflow, 

/ Like those in the Land of the Kangaroo. 



\ 
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V 



BE GUDB TO YERE MOTHER. 



Be gude to yere mother, 

Ye ance were a bairn, 
An' stood at her knee 

Yere bit lesson to learn : 
The lessons she leired 

Werena lessons o' art, 
But o' Nature an' truth 

Prentit deep on the heart ; 
Wi' the sangs o' langsyne 

She wad hush ye to rest, 
As she fauldit ye close 

To her love lowein' breast. 
And a prayer wad breathe 

To the ruler o' a', 
That he'd care for her wee ane 

When she gaed awa. 

Be gude to yere mother, 

Her autumn is near, 

An' the flowers o' her simmer 
Are faded and sere ; 
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When the shades o' her gloamin' 

Are sklentin' to iiicht, 
The sternies she kindled 

. Should gie her their licht; 
An' guide a' her steps, 

When her blithesome days gane, 
She wades thro* the snaws 

0* this cauld warld alane : 
When the dark cluds o' eild 

Are beginnin' to fa', 
fringe them wi' the gowd aye 

Till she gangs awa. 

\ Be gude to yere mother, 

i An' let na the wind 

0* poTerty bow her auld head 
\ To the grund ; 

J Aye shield her frae skaith, 

An' bield her frae cauld, 

An' keep her aye snod 
'■ When she's dozent and auld ; 

\ Yere hame may be nocht 

> But a clay biggit dwallin' ; 

> Tet gie her the coziest nook 
< In yere hallan ; 



^ 



An' heaven will send ye 

The best thing o' a', 

A mother's last blessin* 

When she gangs awa. 
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APRIL MORN 



Hail — gentle April, fairy child of Spring : 

Again tbou spread* st o'er all the wakening eartl 

Thy verdant mantle, and the fragrant wreaths 

Of flowers that smile beneath the dewy tears 

That gem their loveliness. At early dawn 

When Nature rises from the arms of Night 

All fresh and fair as when at first she came - 

In radiance from her great Creator's hand, 
'Tis passing sweet to roam abroad with thee 

And breathe the incense of the balmy gale. 

It is a genial, soul-inspiring hour — 
When man, sin-laden man, forgets his cares. 
His griefs, his weary toils, his sighs profound, 
And heaven-born peace descends upon his hearty 
And bids it beat harmonious with the scene. 

How clear, serenely clear, the azure sky, 
Where the bright stars have dimmed their twink 

ling light, 
Before the advent of the God of day. 
Who with effulgent glory clothes the earth 
And spreads a placid beauty all around. 
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\ 
Yon stream which hoary 'winter bonudin chains 

Hath burst its icy bonds and wanders free, 

In joy and gladness thro* the flowery mead. 

Or dances, sporting in its new-born mirth 

From rock to rock adown yon mountain's side. 

How soft and mellow is the matin-song 

That floats melodious on the dewy air, 

From glade and woodland, budding thorn and tree ; 

The lark, high soaring in the ethereal blue, 

To hail the dawn of morning, trills his lay 

Of gratitude and joy ; and all, above, below, 

Besounds nith dulcet-strains of love and praise. 

The wakeful shepherd, ere the golden dawn 

Has heralded the glorious king of day, 

Leads forth to pastures green his fleecy charge, 

"Which share the universal heartfelt joy 

Of new-born life, and send their bleatiugs forth, 

And rouse the echoes slumVring on the hills. 

The brawny ploughman yokes his sturdy team, 

And whistles as he furrows up the soil 

In lengthened ridges ; while the eager rooks 

In sable throngs pick up the crawling worm. 

Or noxious vermin, from the new turned earth. 

And see from yonder cot, whose snowy walls 

Are trelliced o'er with waving eglantine. 

And roses bursting into vernal bloom, 

A band of merry children rushes forth \ 

With bounding step and gamboling delight. 



? 
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Their shouta of glee and boistVous laughter rin| 
Thro' all the vale, and till the enliyened soul 
With joyous memories of childhood's years. 

! let me eTer wander forth with thee 
At dewy dawn, thou heart-entrancing Spring, 
And wake within my soul — the immortal lyre, 
One grateful strain of melody and praise. 



VERSES 

WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OP THR SUDDEN A! 
LAMENTED DEATH OF MARGARET MAIN, 
BDNAM, AGED THIRTEEN YEARS. 



I 



L 

Thou art gone, thou art gone, and in accents < 

sorrow, 

Thy father laments as he bends o'er thy bier i 

The clouds of to-day will yet darken his morrow 

And Hope's beaming eye be suffused with ; 

tear. 
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II. 

Thou art gone, thou art gone, asd thy mother » 
wailing 
The loss of her loved one asleep in the grave : 
■ Her sighs and her tears are alike unavailing, 
Jehovah hath taken again what he gave. 

IIL 

Thou art gone, thou art gone, and thy sisters and 
brother 

Will miss thee at mom and at evening's repose : 
No more will they join in thy pastimes together, 

Be glad in thy mirth, or be sad in thy woes. 

\ Thou art gone, thou art gone, and thy schoolmates 
; when playing, 

I Will pause in their gambols atd think upon thee, 
Thy voice in the streamlet theyll hear, when 
they're straying. 
And thy requiem hymned by the birds on the 
tree. 

V. 

They will see thy bright ey% ia the star of the 
even, 
Thy smile in the flow'rets that deck the green 
plain : 
The beauties of earth, and the glories of heaven 
Will recall thy fair form to their vision again. 



N^- ./-»-'---_ 
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VI. 

Thou art gone, thoa art gone, and in anguish an 
sorrow 
Thou hast left us behind thy sad loss to dc 
plore : 
From on high the diyine consolation we'll borron 
That we'll meet thee again and be severed n 
more. 



YOUTH'S ADDRESS TO THE 
DYINa YEAR. 



Old Year, Old Year, 

Thy end is near, 
We wish thou wouldst tarry no longer here ; 
We have come to bid thee a last good-bye 
And stand by thy couch till we see thee die, 
Tho' joy is glistening thro' the tear 
We shed on thy withered face. Old Year. 



'^''w "^-s.^ » 
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Thoa bast been a ead chnrl to us, Old Tear ; 
Few smiles hadst thou for us, Old Year, 
Thy spring "was bleak and thy winter drear : 
Ah, we wish thou wouldet tarry no longer here. 

We have heard the growl of thy winter's blast, 
And haye quailed 'neath thy storm-clouds drifting 

past; 
But the sheeted snow and the leaflets sere 
Soon will lie on thy coflBn, thou grim Old Year. 

We heed not for thy cries, Old Year, 
We care not for thy sighs, Old Year : 
For the New Yoar comes like a virgin bright 
To ravish our souls with wild delight, 
To scatter the flowers of love and truth. 
And deck with blossoms the brow of youth. 
Then away, Old Year, 
Do not stay. Old Year, 
It is time thou wert laid in the clay, Old Year. 

Thou hast marred the festival. Old Year, 
Thou hast entered the royal hall, Old Year, 
Thou hast covered the throne with a funeral pall, 
Whose shadow hath fallen on great and on small, 

And a nation's tear 

Bedews the bier 
Of a Prince thou hast reft away. Old Year. 

Yet speak a word of truth, Old Year, 

To the bounding heart of youth, Old Year, 






i 
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V Auld Grannie, she sat in her big elbow chair, 
\ Wi' her clean crimpit mutch owre her lang silvery 
< hair, 



An' birled at her wheel, or took her bit nap, 
AVhile possie lay purrin'. her sang in her lap ; 



•) 



A word which may teach as how to steer { 

Thro' the rocks and shoals of the coming Tear. ] 

Then the Old Year raised his face so pale, ^ 

And a tear flowed from his eye, 

For a knell came floating on the gale, ^ 
And he knew his end ^as nigh. 

" Onward ever, s 

Upward ever, \ 

Toll in love, and hope, and fear, ^ 

Till ye reach the home of the Great Good-Giver," ^ 

Were the last words of the Dying Year. ^ 



\ 

AULDaRANNIE. | 

\ 

A S K E T C H. ] 
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The weans, when they saw that her e*en she wad \ 

steek, 
Sae saftly they'd creep, an' in whispers they'd speak ; 
To wanken auld Grannie wi' them was a sin, 
An' they held in the breath o' their frolicksome din. 

Auld Grannie had warsled wi' poortith an* wae 

Till £er e*en were grown dim an' her haffits were 

gray; 

Tho' sma' was her mailen, she aye was content, < 

An' thankfu' for a' a kind Providence sent : I 

i 
In a' her sair trials she never repined ; v 

In sunshine or shade she was meek an' resigned ; \ 

For her trust was in Ane wha she kenned was her 

shield, 

Her guide in her baimhood, her stay in her eild. 

Auld Grannie, puir body, wi' specks on her nose, 
Wad open her Bible and read to her oes,* 
Wha left oflf their daffin, their tricks, an' their glee, 
An' stude wi* their wee curly pows at her knee. 
Losh me ! as they glowered when o' Joseph she 

read, 
Or how a' the folk thro' the desert were led, 
0' Daniel, Elijah, or David the king, 
Wha the big giant slew wi' a stane and a sling. 

Auld Grannie, when Simmer smiled owre the 

green braes, 
An' the wee lambies played i' the glad sunny days, 

* Graiidchildreu. 
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< Wad bring oat her stool when the gloamin* cam' on, 
An' the sun his last bliuk on our blithe cottage 
shone ; 

1 At the door she wad sit, ay, an' lauch at our glee, 
When like fairiea we danced round our aald rowan 

tree, 
Tho' whiles a big tear frae her dim e'en wa^fa* 
When she thought on her young days lang 
yanish'd awa*. 

Auld Grannie, alake ! we will see her nae mair ; 
Our fireside is dowie, an' toom her arm-chair ; 
Her e'e that aye glentit sae lo'esome an' fain 
May ne'er shed its licht on our young hearts 

again. 
Her Toice we may miss in her sweet hymn o' 

praise, 
Or the sanga that she crooned about lang by-gane 

days ; 
Bat auld Grannie we'll think on till death close 

our e'e, 
An' the wise words she leired as we stude at her 

knee. . 



{ 
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OBAN. 



I, 

Oban, all hail to thee. 
Queen of the isle-gemmed sea, 

Bock-crested mountain and flower-spangled glen, 
Home where the silver streams 
Sing of my youthful dreams, 

Wlien shall I bask in thy sunshine again ? 

II. 

Oft with a spirit-power. 

At the soft twilight hour, 
Gleams of thy glory illumine my heart, 

Mem'ries of infancy 

Sporting in mirth and glee. 
Visions that only with life can depart. 

IIL 

High on the rocky steep, 

Frowning o'er surging deep. 
Giant DunoUy stands dreary and lone, 

Wrapt in his ruins gray 

Nodding to Time's decay, 
Weeping o'er scenes that fo^ c... 



8 
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Land of the glassy lake, 
Heath-hill and bosky brake, 

Land which the flowers of the forest adorn. 
Long may the brave and free 
Hearted ones dwell in thee, 

Oban, the pride and the beauty of Lorn. 



END OF THE VACATION. 



< Over my brow of care, 

> 

\ Tresses of snowy hair 

\ Float like the white-crested waves of the main : ( 

s Oh could I fly to thee. 

Queen of rock, isle, and sea, 



Ne'er would I part from thy beauties again ! 

V. 



( 



> ■ i 

, THE SCHOOLBOY'S LAMENT AT THE j 



My sunny days are nearly o*er. 
Fair Spittal sands I'll see no more, 
No pleasure is for me in store — \ 

The school begins on Monday. 



> 
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Oh ! how I loved abroad to roam j 

And view the ocean's crested foam, \ 

Bat nought of this have we at home— I 

The school begins on Monday. \ 



I loved to rise at early dawn, 

And brash the dewdrops from the lawn, 

But now I lie a-bed and yawn — 

The school begins on Mnoday. 

*Twa8 grand to view the morning rays 
Light up the ocean with a blaze ; 
There's nothing now but clouds and haze — 
The school begins on Monday. 

I've trod the Highland mountains o'er, j 

I've sailed by StafiFa's pillared shore;. j 

But ne'er again I'll see Lismore — j 

The school begins on Monday. J 

s 

I've stood beside sweet Oban's bay, ^ 

And seen the sinking sun's last ray s 

Illume its glories. Where are they ? 5 

The school begins on Monday. ^ 

When life is drawing to a close, ■. 

'Twill be a solace to my woes, 
To know that where my bones repose. 
No school begins on Monday. 
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[THE MINSTREL'S HOME. ^ 



Through the land with locks so hoary, 

Eoamed a minstrel old and poor, 
Many a wild romantic story 

He had snng from door to door. ) 



^ 



Many a hamlet, toim and city, 
Listened to his melting lays ; 

Many a look of love and pity 

Spoke the wandering minstrel-s praise. 

From his home he long had parted. 

Courted glory but in vain ; 
Lonely now and broken-hearted 

Sought he childhood's home again. 

Way-side cross or crystal fountain 
Could arrest his steps no more, 

For beyond yon lofty mountain 
Lay his sunny home of yore. 

Home was in his bosom ever. 
Lit with many a splendent ray. 

Home by him forgot was never, 
*Twas the theme of many a lay. 
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Oft he sang of scenes of childhood, 
Cot beneath the spreading tree ; 

Meadows green and tangled wildwood. 
Song of bird and hum of bee. 



t In a dell where streamlet flowing, 

i '^ang its hymn at evening^s close; 

i In a dell where breezes blowing 

Lulled the minstrel to repuse. 

There he sank in peaceful slumber, 
By his side his aged lyre, 

Which had echoed many a number 
Fraught with wild ecstatic fire. 

On his locks the dews of even 
Softly fell like holy balm, 

And the starry choir of heaven 
O'er him sang their vesper psalm. 



r 



Weary, way-worn wand'rer waken. 
Wake, the night has pass'd away ; 

Poor an(| lonely and forsaken, 
AVake, no longer must thou stay. 

Ah ! no more shall tones of gladness, 
Soothe the aged minstrel's breast, 

From a life of care and sadness 
He has found a blissful rest. 



1 
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XeTcr more with anguish lim 

er mth^s highvaj shall he Toam, 

IDd the gUttningdMNT of heaTcn, 
ThearCyOh! there'^s the minstrd^ 



OLD SPITTAL 

A SKETCH. 



Wh€i« limpid Tvced no lonf:eT foDs ahmg 
Her vares in cadence vith the mstsc's song. 
Or sweeps in all the ma jestr Kst pnde 
By* bosj town and peaceful hamlet 3 side, 
Bt roek, and leafj hrahe, and bolder tower, 
Bj Tcrlant mead and hltossom-spans^ bower. 
Bat lenring all the charms of heathr hills. 
Of son-lit Tales and merrr-dancinir rilla^ 
She glides reluctant to the ocean's flookl 
"Mid sterile sand and swampts of sliar mnd ; 
Thert where some stoated weeds are gladlr seen 
To please the kngoid eje with something green. 



Xliey hid their hellish faces with affright, 

And fled in all the hideousness they wore, 

To find a refuge by thy sandy shore. 

There tawdry women when their toils are o'er 

Stand idly prating at each open dc)or, 

And unwashed children with their naked feet, 

And matted locks run screaming through the 

street, 
And there beer-bibbing bipeds— swilling sots. 
With aspect black as greasy Hottentots, 
Are staggering on with drowsy eyes and mind 
To reach the wretched homes they scarce can find. 



f, 
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Where not a ree its leafy bonghs expand 

To form an oasis 'mid the wa*>te of sand ; < 

Old Spittal rears her tile- roofed head on high, \ 

And smoky chimneys pierce the azure sky, < 

And scents, pestiferous corruptions bear, \ 

Like deadly siroc float upon the air, 

And sounds which Babel ne*er was doomed to 

hear, j 

Discordant fall upon the wondering ear. ^ 

Hail, Spittal, hail, within thy spacious street \ 

The Demons Dirt and Vice have their retreat, X 

^ Twin-sisters they of grim and haggard mien, \ 

) Who to be dreade<l need but to be seen, 
'. Whose sway upheld by superstition's hand 
\ Spread death and desolation o'er the land ; 
\ Till knowledge lit her toi-ch, before whose light ^ 
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There superannnated boats recline. 
With keels upturned to serve as cots for swine, 
And filth rolls down the street, its noisome flood. 
And ash-heaps rise majestic thro' the mud, 
O'er which a lean and staryeling cock presides 
With scarce a wing to cover both his sides. 
Yet rules his sooty flock with despot swaj. 
As Gallic cocks do in the present day. 

• 

And there when Summer smiles o'er all the earth 
And fills the air with melody and mirth. 
Ere autumn has put on her golden crown 
And changed the verdant hues to sober brown — 
The sickly form, the withered and the lame. 
The whiskered fop, the ostentatious dame, 
From every town in motley crowds resort 
The old for profit, and the young for sport, 
For winter's coming tempest to prepare 
By breathing foulness from thy tainted air. 

Improvement scorning Spittal, when wilt thou 
The crown of manhood place upon thy brow. 
And rush into the ranks of onward strife 
With all the energies of inborn life ? 
Why sit with folded hands and idly sleep ? 
Arise and sow, if thou would'st hope to reap ; 
Assail corruption in her gloomy den 
And send her howling to her wilds again, 
Sweep with Herculean strength th' Augean stalls 
Of filth which foully festers 'neaih thy walls. 



} 
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Bind down the monster Vice, and Yirtne's face 
Will rise in beauty from her hiding-place, 
\ And o'er each heart in hall and cottage fane, 
In peace and joy and sweet content will reign. 



THE MINISTER'S MAN. 

A SKETCH. 



The Minister's Man was a blithesome auld carle. 



i 

^ Tho' lang he had fought wi* a mirdiesome warP, 

J Wi* grief he had warsled, wi' want an' wi* care, 

{ Till his cheeks they grew thin, an' his claes were 
: worn bare, 

\ An* three buirdly sons wha his poverty shared 

! Were laid i' the mools i' the auld green kirkyard ; 

i But the cluds flew awa' an' his sunshine began, 

I When first he was arled for the " Minister's Man." 

V 

? The Minister's Man, only look at him now, 

J After a' the deep waters o' grief he's come thro', / 



"^'Vi'^N^"* 
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How he strides np the walk to ring the anFd bell. 
As cozily clad as the Minister's sel', 
The folk wha stand haverin* around the kirk door, 
An' kenned him fu weel i' the dark days o* yore, 
When his cleidin' was scant an' his haffits were 

wan, 
Say he's no' the same body — the Minister's Man, 

The Minister's Man, faith, he'd plenty o* wark, 
An eident was he frae the morning till dark. 
He'd the garden to dig, to hoe, an' to weed. 
The horse he'd to fother, the gruraphies to feed, 
The glebe he'd to plow, the sheep he'd to wash. 
The hay he'd to maw, an' the barley to thrash. 
He had muckle to think o', an' muckle to plan — 
Nae fushionless cuif was the " Minister's Man." 

The Minister's Man, when at night he gaed hame 
To his clean ingle-side, an' his conthy auld dame, 
Wad sit, an' his neibours cam in a' to hear 
The news o' the Parish, an' what was asteer ; 
For he whiles had a crack wi' the minister's wife, 
Wha tauld him the scandals and news that were 

rife, 
A' the lassies wha cam 'neth the Kirk Session^s 

ban 
Were kenned lang afore by the " Minister's Man." 

! The Minister's Man, on a Saturday e'en, 

\ Had whiles a bit dram wi' an auld bosom frien', 
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Losh me I beM nnraTel some skein orthodox 

In a style that wad shame either Calvin or Knox ; 

How he'd laagh at the blade wha his sermon ance 

stack. 
When the win' blew his thirdly* on Jennj Craw's 

back, 
For his jokes and his cracks, frae Beersheba to 

Dan, 
Fient ae ane coald be matched wi' the " Minister's 

Man." 

The Minister's Man was a creature o' earth, 
Sae Death cam an' tore him away frae his hearth , 
An' he wha sae aft dug a graff for anither 
Now sleeps 'neth the turf wi' the worm for a 
brither. 

• This refers to a circumstance which actually occurred in a 
parish church not a hundred miles from the famed St Ronan's 
Well. It may be remarked that the " Minister's Man" is an 
official, almost extinct in most of our parishes ; but yet there 
are very few indeed who do not retain some recollection of 
their quaint humom* — instances of whicli have been collected 
by Dean Ramsay in his Scottish Tiife and Character. One 

anecdote I cannot forego : — Thomas T 1, the minister's roan, 

of St Ronan's, who sat for his portrait in the above piece, was 
a wiseacre after his own fashion. He had an old hat which 
served not merely as a covering for his bald pow, but for 
all the purposes of a pariah barometer. When slouched over 
his brow, bad weather mi^ht be expected ; when raised with 
its brim (for it had a brim) to the north pole, fine sunny wea- 
ther might be looked for. The children knew it at once — " Tam 

T t's hat's up the day— we'll have a glorious mid day play." 

Never was weather-glass more anxiously consulted in harvest 
time by a farmer, than the position of Tam 's hat by the boys at 
St Ronan's school. 
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Yet ilk thing's the same, for the kirk-bell is rung, 
An' the lesson is tolled frae its rasty auld tongue ; 
'' Labour on, labour on, human life's but a span," 
'* An' ye*ll soon be forgot like the Minister's 
Man." 



A NiaHT BURIAL. 



With fading glory hangs the moon 
Above the forest-shades of death. 

The night-winds sigh among the leaves, 
The mist-clouds tremble at their breath ; 

Like lamps in a sepulchral hall, 
The muffled stars look sadly all. 

Arrayed in pomp of deepest gloom, 
A crowd wends to the dark grave-yard; 

How thin and hollow are their forms, 
Like spectral shades their steps unheard ; 

The dismal clouds impend o'er all, 
Like nature's mournful funeral-pall. 
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And who is he with sanken eyes, 
And heaving breast and tott*ring frame ; 

Did he who in the coffin lies 

Once love to lisp a father's name ; 

And did that man with silver hair 
Once guard him with a father's core ? 

I 'Tis even so — the last frail tie 

J That binds humanity to earth, 

\ Is rent in twain, and prostrate lie 

> The hopes that hovered o*er his birth ; 

The sun beam'd brightly on his path, 
At noon-day it has set in death. 

The child that prattled at his knee, 
And learned to fold its hands in prayer ; 

The boy that sported joyously 

The youth, the man lie withered there ; 

Oh I many a bud of hope is hid 
Within that sable coffin>lid. 



How soon our golden dreams are o'er 5 
How soon our sweetest joys decay ; 

How soon the flow'rets we adore 
Are torn by angry winds away. 

The father never more will hear 
Affection's name breath'd in his ear. 



U ISC EL LAN £0 us P 

0, hearhen to that eolemn knell, 
Refcboing from jon unoient towot ; 

Ita toni'5 iif MilllMS utter well, 
Sage lesBoas of immortal power; 

0, may (Ley tcaeh the withertd heart 
With Taoitivs of earth topflH, 

And hearken to that awfal twom, 
When (lu^t returns to dust asaiit ; 

Tis the lii^t mosaage from the tomb, 
0, mny it not bo aunt in vaia: 

May faith auil hope, anJ Idto e'er shed 
The light of Leaven above the dead. 



TO LITTLE FANNY. 



Now my yearly joys are fled — 
Now. my pleasures all are dL'ad — 
Bnrniog tears mine cjeliila awell— 
Iiittla Fanny, fare-lheo-wall. 
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Oft I've wearied till we met, 
Playful, happy, guileless pet; 
Oft I've wisli'd that thou wert by 
AVith thy merry laughing eye, 
Chasing all my cares away, 
Leading all my thoughts astray; 
Kow, I've met thee, and ^tis o'er, 
Kever may I meet thee more, 
What I feel none else can tell, 
Little Fanny, fare-thee-well. 

Tho' thou art so happy, yet 

Kever all thy life forget 

To pray to him, the Cod of love, 

Who dwells in the bright heaven above; 

Who says to guileless ones like thee — 

*' Little children, come to me.** 

Come to him, and without pain, 

In joy and peace we'll meet again 

In the land where angels dwell. 

Where there is no fare-thec-well. 

Kow my yearly joys are fled — 
Now my pleasures all are dead — 
Burning tears mine eyelids swell — 
Little Fanny, fare-thee-welL 
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THE WANDERER. 



DREAM FIRST. 

'' I had a dream — it was not all a dream," 
The spirit of the past before me stood. 
And with the magic of his toach, evoked 
The images of things long past and gone. 
Methought I roamed upon a. distant shore. 
And converse held with all— in heaven and earth ; 
The foam of crested ocean, and the rock 
Hjainst which it dashed aloft its billowy spray ; 
The rugged monntain and the verdant glen, 
Where solitude and silence reigned supreme ; 
The murm'ring brook that sported in the sun 
And leaped from rock to rock in childlike play; 
The azure vault of heaven, the joyous earth, 
With all the stores of beauty they contained, 
Were the companions of my roaming hours. 
And ever and anon, the breeze would waft 
Angelic whisp*rings on its balmy wings, 
Breathings of music from the heavenly choir, 
And then I stood entranced, and my whole soul 
Was^chained and rapt in ecstasy and joy . 
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THE MEETING. 

DREAM SECOND. 

" I had a dream — it was not all a dream." 
Methonght I was within an antique room, 
Wherein was heard the melodj of song. 
Youth, joyous youth, and quer*lou8 age* were there, 
And hope was looking forth from glancing eyes. 
Beside an instrument whose dissonant tones 
Had cheered the barbarous hordes of ancient 
times, 

Long ere a F r*8 or a S t*s name 

Had stained the page of n's history, 

There sat a being of angelic form 
In all the charms of loTcliness arrayed. 
The spirit speaking of her azure eye — 
The captivating sweetness of her smile — 
The dulcet music of her thrilling voice — 
Her elegance and majesty of mien. 
Proclaimed her formed to reign and be the queen, 
Of spirits strung in concord with her own. 
I had a wish, but, ah I that wish was vain, 
For me a hopeless wanderer to breathe. 
That her bright eye might be lit up for me 
And shed its light ai^d radiance o'er my souL 
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THE ANGEL. 

DREAM THIRD. 

" I had a dream — it was not all a dream." 
Methought I was a wandering rover still. 
But not alone — bright eyes were by my side, 
And smiles of love and confidence and joy, 
Did shed their lustre on my every thought, 
And tinge them with the rainbow hues of heaven. 
Yes ! she the angel of my dreams was there. 
And he whose band holds universal sway. 
Had graciously responded to my prayer. 
Beneath yon golden moon and silver stars 
Which beamed in bright eflfulgence on our path, 
We roamed, and converse held of future bliss. 
Of heaven we spoke not, heaven was in our hearts, 
Its throne of love and peace was Established 

there — 
Thou star, bright twinkling in the northern sky, 
Pidst hear our earnest and our plighted vow. 
Mary, long-cherished name was all mine own, 
" Queen of my soul," and " all the world to me." 



THE PARTING. 

DREAM FOURTH. 

" I had a dream — it was not all a dream." 
Methought I stood again upon that shore. 



< 
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MAXIMUM. 

DEDICATED TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 



,* 



Where erst a lonely wanderer I had been. 

With downcast soul and grief upon my brow^ 

I bent my steps to seek my southern home — 

To me — no longer home — my home was here — 

Mary was now my home, my hope, my all. 

This earth hath beauties, but they fade and die ; 

This earth hath roses, but they all have thorns ; ^ 

And joyous meetings have their parting hours. > 

And ours did come with all their griefs and tears, < 

And tender meltings of the inmost soul — 

The moon, the stars, the azure of the sky, < 

The placid ocean, and its rock-bound isles, j 

Now changed their bright and smiling countenance, ^ 

And veiled their faces with a funeral-pall. ^ 

< 
< 

1 / 



f 



> 

I 

> 

I 

Let ithers fortune's favour seek, ; 

And in her smiles lie down an' beek, < 

An' glower at every changefu' freak 

That owre the jaud may come ; 
Gie me the pith an' power o' sense. 
An' mair, the pith an' power o' pence; 
An' gie me, for the sake o' mense, 

The thing ca'ed Maximiim. 



) 
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j On crowdie, twice a-day, my mase 



Has hardly strength o' voice to ruse 
Our Robertsons amd bauld Buccleuchs, 

She sits baith douce an' dumb : ^ 
But bide a wee, my bonnie pet, 
"Well maybe live to ruse them yet, 
If Providence wad let us get 

The thing ca'ed Maximiim. 

Just see yon sonsie stalwart wight, 
Wha treads the earth wi* main an' might, 
Wi' rosy face an' weel raxed kyte, 

Like ony big bass drum ; 
An' see yon cowrin' tim'rous loon, 
\ Wi' lang lean chafts and cleidin' broon, 

;> What hands the ane sae far aboon ? 

^ It's what's ca'ed Maximiira. 

< For Godsake, Billies, only think, 

> Altho' we stand on poortith's brink. 

We maun hae claes, and meet and drink, 
Be't whisky, yill, or rum. 

We canna starve, but thirty-Jive 
J AVill hardly keep a soul alive ; 

:> ' Nae wonder that we fecht and strive 



For what's ca'ed Maximiim. 



^ AVhen life was young, an' a' our days 

j Were spent in climbin' flowery braes, 

I An' daucin' like wee elves or fays, 
i We little thought we'd come 
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To cower aneth a Factor's stare, 
Wliase wits are little else than air, 
Whase every thought and every care 
Are 'gainst puir Maximiim. 

'Tis sweet at momin' prime to view 
The wee bit flowers a' wet wi' dew, 
An' smilin' wi' their een sae blue. 

Like angels wha hae come 
To see that a' is happit tight, 
An* what is done on earth is right, 
An' ilka weel deservin' wight, 

Gets what's ca'ed Maximiim. 

"Waesucks ! it's very hard to bear, 
To warsel thro' this warl' sae drear, 
As I hae done for mony a year, 

Wi' face baith sour an' glum ; 
An' drie the insolence an' snash 
0' men whase only gift is cash ; 
Wha hearken to ilk auld wife's clash 

To spairge puir Maximiim. 

This warl' has surely gane ajee, 

An' whomilt wrang for mair than me. 

But she'll turn richt yet, bide a wee, 

The day nae doubt will come. 
When ilka blade, whase heart is true. 
Will get what is his ain— his due. 
An' miser-minded cheilds will rue 

Their spite at Maximiim. 
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VERSES 

ON THE LAMENTED DEATH OF A LADY WHOSE 

TITLE OF NOBILITY WAS "THE 

POOR MAN'S FRIEND." 



hear ye the wailing that sweeps thro' the glen, 
'Tis the wailing of maidens, an' grief-stricken 

men; 
There's a gloom round the ingle o' cottage an' 

ha', 
For ane wha aye cheered it is gane an' awa. 

A' ye wha toil hard i' the sweat o' yere brow, 
When the winter was stern an' yere comforts 

were few, . 
Ye ken wha was kind to yere bairnies sae sma'. 
An' yere lane hearts are bleeding for her that's 
\ awa. 

To the wee h^lmeless wean she aye was a beild, 
And the stay and the comfort o' puir runkilt 

eild, 
The clnds o' misfortune she scattered them a% 
Nae wonder yere grievin' for her> that's awa. 
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She dried up ilk tear that cauld poverty shed — 
She cheered the delichtless — the mourner made 

glad; 
There was joy in her footstep, in cot or in ha', 
That made ilka heart blythe, but alake ! she's awa. 

Ye wuds that rejoice in yere green simmer claes, 
Te lammies that frisk o'er the flow'r spangled 

braes, 
Ye bumies that wimple thro' mead, brake, and 

shaw, 
Nae mair yell make gladsome the heart that's 

awa. 

The sun may refuse to enliven the earth, 
The Tweed may row back to the spring o' its birth, 
The wee glentin' sterns frae the blue lift may fa*, 
Ere I be unmindfu* o* her that's awa. 
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Here lies a Tillage pest, whom few havie irepi» 
Who dag for scandal when she should have skpt. 
Who gathered in at night her Tenomed store. 
And when the morning came she signed for moitt. 
With Tisage grim, and hjpocriUc smile. 
And canting whine her Tictims to bi^aile. 
With spider-art she wore her subtle thread 
To lure th' nnwaiy insect to her bed. 
Chamelion-like she*d change &om brown to gray. 
To please her putrons, she would evoi praj. 
The pioos to beguile — the weak to lead astraj; 
With sooffers she would sooff— with idlers jeer ; 
For griirfshe erer had the readj tear ; 
Despite her sympathies, she neTer gained. 
That jewel of humani^ — a friend — 
The man of uprightness, beloxed, re vere d . 
She bated in proportioB as she feared; 
With pallid faoe and h<ait of negro blad^ 
Fair rirtue's form she*d place upon the rack. 
And torture^heedless <^ her fnteous moan. 
Till her aspect seemed UadDW than her own. 



ON A FAMOUS SCANDAL MONGER. \ 

:• \ 

ALIFESKETCH. \ 

* ; 

i ! 



A MOTHER'S FIRST GRIEF. 



Fare ye weel, my dear wee baby, 
Fare ye weel, my ain wee baby, 

Mony an e*e 

May weep for thee, 
But nae tear can fa' like mine, my baby. 



1 
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On her lone graye let flow'rets fade and die. 
And stinging nettles raise their heads on high ; 
Let slimy worms back from her coffin crawl. 
And shun her rotten heart as bitter gall ; 
On her lone grave let hideous goblins dance, 
And eldritch witches on their coursers prance ; 
Let ghosts, their nightly revels o*er her keep, 
And break the slumbers of her last cold sleep : 
Yet trip it softly, lest to earth again 
She should return, and scourge her fellowmen. 



\ 



Thy brow was like the snaw, my baby, 

Thy cheeks like roses blaw, my baby, \ 

Thy gowden hair, \ 

In tresses fair, I 

Waved bonny o'er thy bree, my baby, > 
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Saft were thine een o' blue, my baby. 
As violets wet wi* dew, my baby, 

Like modest flower 

At gloamin* hour, 
They fauldit ap their sweets, my baby. 

Thoult open them in bliss, my baby, 
In fairer lands than this, my baby. 

And seraphs bright 

With love and light 
Will fondly watch o'er thee, my baby. 

This warld is drear an' lane, my baby. 
My joys wi' thee are gane, my baby. 

Thy dimpled smile 

And playfu' wile 
Will never charm me mair, my baby. 

But when my days are dune, my baby, 
I'll meet wi' thee abune, my baby, 

An' grief an' care, 

Will never mair. 
Fa* on my weary heart, my baby. 

Fare ye weel, my dear wee baby. 
Fare ye weel, my ain wee baby, 

Mony an e*e 

Will weep for thee, 
Bat nae tear can fa' like mine, my baby. 
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TO A. 



I saw thee in thy loveliness, 

With thy spirit speaking eye, 
Thy cheeks refulgent as the rose, 

Thy lips of deepest dye. 
A smile was on thy countenance, 

A smile of youthful love ; 
Methought thou wert an angel sent 

From the blissful realms above. 

I saw thee in thy mirthful mood, 

Thine eye of soft delight 
Shone like the star of even, 

On a calm unclouded night; 
Thy sunny ringlets clustered round 

Thy marble neck and brow. 
And lovely as thou wert before, 

Thou wert more lovely now. 

I see thee now— alas ! how soon 

Does beauty fade away, 
How soon the roses leave the cheek, 

The ruby lips decay. 
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The eye a dream of nothingness, 
A wreck of Nature's bloom, 

A relic of departed years, 
A victim for the tomb. 

Sweet summer may restore to life 

The naked woods again, 
And she may throw her beauties 

And her brightness o'er the plain 
£ut she ne'er can wipe away the tea 

Or calm the troubled breast, 
Or soothe the anguish of a heart 

That soon will be at rest. 



FOR YOU I WRITE N( 



For you I write not — hypocritic prudes, 
Whose sole delight is in religious feuds, 
Whose burning zeal is but a thin pretence 
To cover from the world your lack of sense 
Turn up your eyes, assume the sour grims 
And banish sunshine from your cloudy fac 
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Judge and condemn, in pitying measured tone. 

The faults of others, but forget your own, 

Of former charms avenge the world's neglect, ' 

And wed the narrow-mindedness of sect, 

Head lists of charities to heathen poor, 

And spurn the christian starveling from your door. 

From even a stinted drop of wine abstain, 

Yet a full flowing cup of scandal drain. 

And revel in the luxuries of spite, 

As demons at the forms of love and light : 

For you I write not, pharisaic crew, 

I will not waste one drop of ink on you. 

II. 

For you I write not — vain pedantic drones, 
Whose souls are one vast charnel house of bones, 
The skeletons of thoughts long passed away. 
Like ghosts who vanish at the dawn of day. 
Who cleave to all the antiquated rules 
Abjured except by you — ye learndd fools. 

Malicious Ninnies ! in your jaundiced eyes. 
Supremely sapient and profoundly wise. 
Whose nod is a command, whose word is law. 
Whose highest art is how to find a flaw. 
Who murder sentences and torture rhymes. 
And admiration deem the worst of crimes ; 
Go meet in conclave, and in judgment sit. 
And sneering substitute for want of wit; 
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With scales in hand and spectacles on nose, 

Weigh every line of poetry or prose. 

And if the hundredth part of half a grain 

Be wanting — in your poverty of brain, 

Condemn the whole — pray, was it ever know 

You did not damn all verses but your own ? 

Your own ? where are they ? Under lock anc 

They're much too precious for the world to s< 

IIL 
For you I write not— men whose tiny soul 

Is frigid as the ice that girds the pole. 

Whose heart ne'er melted at a tale of grief, 

Whose hand was never raised to lend relief, 

To whom the orphan's plaint is made in vaii 

Or widow's wail or shriek of anguish'd pain, 

Adown whose wrinkled cheek a tear ne'er ra 

In sympathy with woes of brother man, 

Who live for self, who worship self alone. 

All other gods forgotten or unknown ; 

Around whose hearth no merry prattlers smil 

And winning sports the lingering hours begi 

No spouse's soft and soothing tones to chase 

The cares away that shade your withered fac 

No voice of friendship murmurs music there. 

Your griefs to lighten and your joys to share 

But mateless, childless, friendless, desolate. 

Unloved to live — unwept to die your fate. 

Without the oasis of a line to cheer 

Your journeyings in your lone Sahara here. 




For you I write not — shades of direful gloom. 
Who glide like hollow spectres from the tomb ; 
"With sombre aspect and with drooping head, 
'Mid all the beauties Nature's hand hath spread, 
Unconscious of the loveliness that lies 
To win a smile from man's admiring eyes ; 
For whom the daisies on the em'rald plain, 
Lift up their laughing blossoms all in vain. 
Who see no beauty in the dew-gemm'd rose,- 
Whose every word and thought — whose life is 
prose. 
The veriest idiot wandering in the wood. 
Is more observant of the varying mood, 
"Which Nature wears. The smile of early spring, 
•The glow of summer when the forests ring 
With harmonies of music — autumn^s breath. 
And winter's tempests shrouding all in death, 
Have each their charms for him — and when at eve 
He sits upon a bank, and tries to weave * 

A flowery crown, and sets it on his brow, 
Vainly expecting all around should bow 
Before his grassy throne, and homage pay 
To him the monarch of a fancied sway ; 
He, in his idiot-dreamings, hath a joy. 
Pure as the bliss of heaven— without th' alloy. 
That springs from earthly care and hoarded woe. 
Such as your gloomy hearts alone may know. 
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The merry gambollers on the village green, 
Pause in their sports affrighted with your mien, 
And children run behind their mother's chair, 
To find a refuge from your demon stare, 
The dog— the destined friend of human kind 
Ne'er licked your hand, looked in your face and 

whined. 
The lowly flowers that deck the pathway side 
And raise their tiny blooms in sunny pride, 
Shrink when your stately measured step they hear 
As if Cold Boreas with his blasts was near. 
I dare not write— 'twould be a monstrous crime. 
For such as you, a single line of rhyme. 



WEE MARY ANN. 



Wee Mary Ann — she rins up and down the stair 
Wi' her round rosy face and her lang curly hair, 
A dimple on her cheek and anither on her chin, 
Lauchin' and dancin' and rinnin' out and in. 
I Chattin' wi' the big folk, playing wi' the sma', 
Loupin' round the fairy ring, flingin' up the ba', 
Singin' " Hieland Laddie" or the " Auld Beggar 



man." 



\ a merrie hearted lassikie is our Mary Ann. 



s 
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Wee Mary Ann — V the lang simmer days, 
Gathers a' the wild flowers on the sunny braes, 
Buttercups and daisies, and water lilies fair, 
Which she strings into a garland for her bonny 

sunny hair. 
She sits on a knowe like a little fairy queen, 
Wi' grace on her brow and mirth in her e''en, 
The breezes gently blaw, and her cheeks they lo*e 

to fan. 
The owreword of the lintie's sang is Wee Mary Ann. 



TO A YOUNG LADY 

WHO EXPRESSED HER STRONG AVERSION TO 
HOARY LOCKS. 



I saw thee, little Jeannie, thou wert a child so 

fair, 
With thy lustrous eyes of hazel, and thy locks of 

auburn hair, 



10 
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Thou wert like a little cherub, so innocent and 

mild, 
It was heareu itself to look on such a darling of 

a child. 

I saw thee just last summer, 'twas a time of mirth 

and glee, 
When we roamed among the heathy hills and j 

culled the flow'rets free. 
The flush of joy was on our cheeks, and music in 

our heart, 
Oh ! why should heaven permit such bliss so 

quickly to depart. 

But now, my dearest Jeannie, how altered is the 



j scene, \ 

j We're but the shadows of the past, the wreck of 

I what we've been, 

^ No court has found us guilty, yet we're condemned 

to rule, 
Within the narrow precincts of a prison called a 

school. 



I see thee, dearest Jeannie, and with prophetic 

eye, 
Thy lover in my vision is flitting softly by, 
I mark his lofty forehead, benevolence is there, 
But alas ! alas ! 'tis circled round with many a 

silverv hair. 




> 
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I see thee, dearest Jeannie, beside an altar stand, 
I see thee plight thy troth to' him, and give him 

thy right hand, 
A little word is on thy lips, a word I can not 

hear, 
"And thou'rt looking at his hoary locks, and 

wiping off a tear." 

I see thee, dearest Jeannie, long years have passed 

away, 
And thy little children on the green around thee 

are at play, 
I see thy face so happy, so free from grief and 

. care. 
Thou hast learned that love may blossom 'neath 

a head of hoary hair. 
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THE ALARM; 

OR, 

R__B— N G ^Y' S R E N C N^T R E 



Ae winter nicht^ no langsyne either, 
When common sense had lost its tether, 
An* wandered fient o' ane kens whither, 

Frae R— b— n G y, j 

He wi* a queer thing did forgather, ) 

On C 1— n Brae. 

The westlin wind was blawin' chill, 
An* swoofin roand the snaw-clad hill. 
An' save the clack o* Robbie's mill, 

Nae sound was heard ; 
The shades o' nicht lay dark an' still 

I' the auld kirkyard. 

The moon was glow'ring owre the crest 
0' hills that bound the far-ofF west, 
The sky wi' drumlie cluds was drest, 

The stems were hid, 
Thinks he, " here's ane wha's brak his rest 

'Neth coffin lid." 
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Wi' hollow step it dander'd slaw, 

R — b nearly swarfed wi' fear an' awe, 

An* coupit owre amang the snaw, 

Glean heels owre head ; 
His shanks, they wadna work ava. 

In time o' need. 

He stacher'd on— the barley bree 
Was jammlin' in his head awee, 
He tried to stan*, an' look ajee, 

An' say " gude e'en,** 
Wi' that it spiered richt frank an' free, 

" How's a', my frien'.' 
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" I've wandered up an' down this brae, 
" Sin' fell the gloom o' gloamin' gray, 
" Expeckin' ye wad come this way, 

" Frae H — nd — syde, 
" Yere 'maist the only frien' I hae, 

" The Border wide. 

** What maks ye glower? Ye surely ken 
" Him wha Rab Bums ca'ed Nickie Ben ; 
'' Like him, 1*11 tak a thocht an' theu, 

" "VSTien far owre late, 
" To jeer me an* my cozie den, 

" He wasna blate." 

At that R — b felt an awsome shuther. 
His legs played dirl 'gainst ane anither ; 
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He tried io speak, bat could complather 
Nae word o' sense, 

" Ye're come, I fear, to gie me bother 
" Or bear me hence." 

'' Na, na, quo he, ye needna fear, 
" For me ye'U live for mony a year, 
*' An' haad the lassies a' asteer, 

" Wr richt gude will, 
" An' crack yere jokes owre Ednam beer 

" Or whisky gill. 

•' A rattlin', canty, lauchin* chiel', 
" Whase thochts art loupin' in a reel, 
*' An' heart is warm, an* true, an' leal, 

« To ilka brither, 
" Wi' him it pleases even a deil 

' " Whiles to forgather. 
" But there's a blade wi' yisage sour, 
" Wi' pridefu' mien, an' looks demure, 
" Wha's kickin' up an awsome stour, 

An' sair me bothert ; 
" He's gi'en my kingship mony a clour — 

His name is S 1. 

" For mony a day he's made me jouk, 
'' An' hide my phiz in some dark nook, 
" Till' faith, at last I fairly took 

" A resolution 
" To cut my stick, I oouldna brook 

" His persecution. 
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" Wr Bible gan upon his shontlier^ 
" Weel primed wi* spiritual powther, 
" He fires like Calvin, Knox, or Lnther, 

" Richt to the heart ; 
'' And bang, there's ane, an' syne anithw 

** Lost by his airt. 

" In H e, I lang was worshipped there, 

'' I lost a gude round score an' mair, 
" Wha were entangled in my snare, 

" A worthy crew ; 
" When S 1 cam an* brak the hair, 

" An' aflf they flew. 

" Frae Sp — t— n where I held the sway, 
" Owre mony a youth an' gaffer gray, 
" (The verra weans there graen an' pray 

" Wi* his revivals), 
" I've had, for mony a week an' day 

" Nae new arrivals. 

" E'en G— n— w folk hae a' thegither 
" Gane wud, and] broken frae my tether, 
" An' wander wild amang the heather ; 

" Sad sicht to see, 
" Back to my fauld they'll never gather, 
< " They're lost to me. 



^ 



" In troth, thro' a' yere Border land, 
*' I hardly now can mak a stand ; 
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I '' Fient ane will bow at my command, 
\ " And do my biddin* : 

\ '' But ilk ane*s numbered in the band 

I « 0' S 1 lidden. 

\ " This war? has mon j ups an' downs, 

" An' kings hae often lost their croons, 
" An' wandered like strayaigin' loons 

" Upon the earth ; 
" E'en I maun flee to lands and toons 

« Ayont the Firth. 

" Meantime, before I bid adieu 

** To Tweed, an' ' Cheyiot's mountains blue, 

^ An' leaye the mad rebellious crew 

** To their ain ways, 
'' I langed to se& my chosen few, 

" On Eden s braes.*' 

They now had reached the smiddy neuk. 
An' o'er the murm'rin's o* the bitxik, 
A sound arose — ^his deilship shook, 

Twas N d at prayer, 

Kicht up the hill his way he took. 

As fastis a hare. 

Xae time had he to say " gode nicht," 
But in a cnck was up the hjcht^ 
An* owre the brae dean out o* sa^t, 

Like Spunkia TniUe, \ 

He ne'er gat sic an awaone firieht^ 



The iU-£MEred hillitt. 



.-, .^ — ^ J 
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Weel pleased was R — b to get away 
Frae ane wha*s led us a' astray 
Sin' Time was bom, and ilka day 

Wi' lowein* zeal 
He steiks his door, and tries to pray — 

It flegs the deil. 



JAMIE THE SMM 



The deeds o' great heroes 

Tis sweet to rehearse, 
An' their names to embalm 

In smooth flowing verse. 
But sin' aald Boggie Jock, 

An' famed Johnnie Faa, 
We hae nae border heroes 

But Jamie the Sina'. 



my muse, gi'e me wind > 

To trumpet his fame, \ 

And blaw to a' nations \ 

The pride o* his name. ] 







But 



'"7 L*•"•" 
WO.. .««"'»'?'. 



TO »R 



YOTOSaESt SON. 



Thou""" • ,1 M«l, 
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The things of earth and air thy subjects be, 
And visionary forms we cannot see, 
And spirit-breathings which we cannot hear 
Fall soft and gentle on thy listening ear, 
Boy-King, thy reign is here. 

To thee the warblers of the leafy grove, 
Pour forth their dulcet melodies of love. 
For thee the rock-bom streamlet idly plays. 
Thro' meadows green in many a circling maze ; 
Thou wield'st thy sceptre o'er the wide domain 
Of hill, and vale, and rock, and verdant plain, 
And all their dwellers bow the lowly knee. 
And own thy sway, and homage pay to thee. 
To thee, the Zephyrs waft on airy wing 
The -grateful odours of the budding spring : 
My Boy, thou art a King. 
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COWDAILLY 

A BEMINISCENCE. 



sweet the bumie rows 

By the bonnie heath'ry knowes, 

That are round about the ruins o* Oowdaill; 
An' saft the birdies sang, 
The purple blooms amang, 

When the sun glents blithe on Gowdailly. 

'Mang the green grass waving high, 
The breezes heave a sigh, 

As they linger o'er the ruins o' Cowdailly ; 
For the bauld wha are awa*, 
And wha trode the lordly ha', 

In the stateliness o' pride in Cowdailly. 

! I mind in days o' youth. 
The days o' love an* truth. 

When we wandered to the ruins o' Cowdail 
How we moved wi* silent tread 
O'er the relics o' the dead 

That are sleeping sae sound in Cowdailly. 
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Ot we sat upon a stone, 

'Mid the mins gray an' lone. 
An* mused on the past o' Cowdailly : 

And in visions of the bitiin, 

The auld forms lived again, 
0* the leddies an' the lords o' Cowdailly. 

We heard the music's strain. 

And mirth resound again, 
'Mid the revel an' the dance in Cowdailly ; 

And we saw the bright eyes shine, 

'Mid the wassail and the wine, 
That aye ran in galore at Cowdailly. 

When the gloamin' shadows fell 

On the purple heather-bell, 
And a' was drear an' dowie at Cowdailly ; 

How we ran wi' fairy feet. 

Lest we should chance to meet 
The ghaists that glide at nicht at Cowdailly. 

! dool upon the day. 

When the glory fled away 
Frae the towers an' the bowers o' Cowdailly 

When the cruel vengefu' foe 

Laid the pride an' beauty low 
0* the bonny wa's an' ha's o' Cowdailly, 
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FRAGMENT, 

COMPOSED ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF THE 
MARQUIS OF BOWMONT, 1860. 



I. 

Awake, thou harp, that long hast hong 
In silence on the birchen tree, 

And in the olden times, hast sung 
Of wildest mirth and revelry. 

The Bards who struck the hallow'd chord 
Have long since passed from earth away, 

The halls once graced by Border Lords 
Are mouldering into ruins grey. 

Oft hast thou sung in accents bold, 

Heroic deeds on battle plain. 
Oft hast thou hymned in times of old 

A requiem for a chieftain slain. 

Oft have thy sacred strings been swept, 
At bridal feast in gladsome hall, 

Awake, thou long enough hast slept, 
Awake and grace the festival. 
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Old Border harp, I love thee well, 

Come to my bosom once again ; 
Leave for a while your leafy dell 

And sing once more a festive strain. 

II. 

Now, my loved harp, I've got thee fast. 
Sing a bold lay, it is the last. 
This natal day let music swell 
O'er emerald lea and flowery dell, 
By castle gray and mountains hoar. 
Where foray frays were held of yore, 
By Tweed's fair stream and Teviot's strand. 
And verdant vales of border land, 
Till Echo starting from her slumbers 
Gives back the music of thy numbers. 
And gentle zephyrs bear along, 
This the glad burden of thy song ; 

" Blest be the morn 

A babe was born, 
The scion of a stately pine, 
The Heir of Eoxburghe's noble line. 
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\ 



INVOCATION TO NIGHT. 



The sau is descending 
In beauty and might. 

The cloudlets are blending 
The hues of the night. 

The iiTer is sin^g 
Its song to the breeie. 

The wild bee is win^g 
Its way throu{^ the trees. 

The bell bj the fountain. 
With blossom of bine ; 

The heath on the mcHintaiii 
Are sighing fbr dew. 

On sea, moonl, and oonie. 
The daj-beams deeaj ; 

cooMs QvMn of glory. 
In staiTT amQr. 
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LAMENT FOR THE DEATH OF A 
FAVOURITE CAT. 



Alake ! that I should see this day, 
My heart is dung wi' dowth an' wae, 
My gude auld frien' — my baudrons gray 

O' bawsint breed, 
Lies mould'rin' i' the cauld cauld clay 

Stark, stith, an' dead. 

He's gane — he's gane — an' never mair. 
When ower my brow hing clnds o' care, 
He'll climb upon my elbow chair, 

Wi' playfu' speed, 
An' rab my haffits wi' his hair, 

Puir Charlie's dead. 

He was a thoohtful' mensefu' wicht, 
He ne'er was gi'en to raik at nicht, 
Bat snug aside our ingle bricht, 

He'd nod his head. 
An' thrum his sang wi' dreamfa' micht. 

But now he's dead. 



1 



11 



i 
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* 

\ He was nane o' yere lazy graith, 

< To gnip wee mice he wasna laith, 

He watchd at morn an' e'enin' baith, 

Wi' artfa' greed, 

But now he's iu the grips o' Death, 

Our Charlie's dead. 



At meltith time he didna fail. 
To get his share o' boef an' kail. 
He'd cock fu' hie his lang gray tail, 

AVhen he did feed, 
Our wee anss shake their pows an^ wail. 

For Charlie dead. 



"Wi' cats he ne>r was kenne-i to me 11, 
Wha hadna havin's like himsel, 
I Wi* neither black, nor tortoise-shell 

] He'd fash his head, 

; His virtues wad take lang to tell, 

The chield that's dead. 



Ye never fand him in a brulye, 
;! He keepit far frae sturt an' tulye, 

But eidently he d watch for spulye, 
/ He was their dread, 

? Certes— he was nae feckless snoolye, 

^ AVha now is dead. 
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For mony a day wi' playfu' glee, 
lie capered round the yard wi' me, 
Or like a monkey, up a tree, 

He clamb "wi' speed. 
He garr'd the spugs wi' dreidour flee, 

Bauld Charlie dead. 



The mice wi* very joy are cheepin'. 
An* frae their holes are bauldly peepin', 
The ugsome rattens howk richt deep in 

1 he meal an' bread, 
They brawly ken that Charlie's sleepin' 

Amang the dead. 

When mornin' wakes o'er every lea, 
An' flow'rets woo the early bee. 
The blobs o' dew hing on ilk tree, 

Like crystal bead. 
They're tears that dim kind Nature's e'e, 

For Charlie dead. 



For days afore cauld Death him grippit, 
In kail he ne'er his whiskers dippit, 
Or milk an' parritch keenly lippet, 

His favourite feed. 
Stern fate his thread o' life soon clippit. 

An' now he's dead. 
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Within 7011 silent leafy glade. 
Where lift in kittlenhood ho played, 
Hia gaucj form is loirly laid, 

And at hie head, 
A Tiutic atane marks oat the bed, 

0' Charlie dead. 



TO MY C Z 

I FIT OF DESPONDEN 



The wintry winds are sighing, Coi, 

And the flowers begin to fade. 
And the glories of the summer reiga 

Are withered iinJ ilcr^ijcfi 
The snn has laid his robe aside, 

And orowu of jewelled rojs. 
And all the pomp of regal power, 

lie wore on brighter days. 

The trees are bare and leafless, Goi, 

Their foliage all is gone. 
The birds hare ceased their melody. 

The robin sits alone. 



And silent 'mid the solitude, 
He seeks for sheltering care, 

Within the homes of happiness, 
And finds a welcome there. 

But I, unlike the robin, Coz, 

I sang when summer shone, 
"When snowy eild is on my head, 

Tm left to pine alone. 
May he who came from heaven above 

To set the prisoner free. 
Asunder break the icy bonds, 

That round environ me. 

Once was I full of mirth, Coz, 
But that has passed away. 



j Like mist upon the mountain side 

< That flies at break of day. \ 

The longings of my youth are o*er, > 



I found them all a dream, 
And if a smile light up my face, 
I am not what I seem. 

< A worm gnaws at my heart, Ooz, 

J So bitter and so deep, 

} No peace have I in waking hours, 

] No rest even when I sleep. 

( May he who come from heaven above 

J To soothe the heaving breast, 

^ And calm the tempest of oar woes, 

i Send me eternal rest. 

i' 
< _._ < 
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SWEET P— BL— S TOON. 



Sweet P — bl— s toon's a bonny toon, 

Its holms and plantin's green, 
Rejoicin' in the sun's bright rays, 

Are lovely to be seen. 
Its bridge that spans the river wide. 

Its spire that towers on high, 
Its ancient keep on frowning steep 

The storms o' time defy. 



My blessin's on sweet P — bl — s toon, ] 

And on its happy halls, ; 

And on ilk bright and shining face, ; 

Fond mem'ry now recalls. • 

And blessin's on that beauteous one, \ 

Who still to me appears, ) 
Arrayed in all the loveliness. 

And charms of early years. ) 

Oh ! when the dreams o' Youth are o'er, '. 

And a' its joys have fled, ] 
When time has wrinkled a* my brow. 

And silvered o'er my head, ;: 

I'll think upon sweet P — bl— s toon, '■( 

On a' its beauties rare, ; 

And when my leaves o' life decay ] 

I'll go and shed them there. ) 
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LAMENT FOR THE THEFT OF A 
PEASE BANNOCK. 



My bannock's cane, my bannock's gane, 

Alake ! and wae is me, 
My malison be on the thiefe. 

An ill weirde mot it drie. 

Had it but been ane hungrie mouse, 
Whilk stole my breide away, 

Or had it been ane greedie catte, 
Ane wordo mot I not say. 

But it was not ane hungrie catte. 

Nor yet ane tinie mouse, 
But ane ravenous and greedie beiste, 

That wous into this house. 

It was ane beiste of ugsome form, 
Sae gruesome and sae grimmo, 

Its very schaddow fledde for feire, 
And wadna follow him. 

His mouth was lyke ane crocodile's, 

Or lyke ane wide mill-doore, 
Wherein my bannock disappeared, 



^ And ne'er was heard of more. 
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Oh ! curse upon that greedie gledde, 
That reived my breide frae me, 

My malison be on its heide, 
An ill weirde mot it drie. 

My bannock's gane, my bannock's gane, 

Alake ! and well a day, 
Ane hungrie beiste gaed to the press, 

And stole it a' away. 



IMPROMPTU 

ADDRESSED TO ME R P , SLATER, KELSO. 



Dear sir, the manse tool-hoase is out of repair, 

The ceiling is wet, and the roofing is bare, 

I can't say what's wrong with the slates or the 

lime, 
But it must be looked after without loss of time. 
On Saturday first, niind, you'll send out a man, 
To sort this, and also to bring out a can, 
Which he'll place on the kirk, the present one's 

rent. 
And on Sundays the smoke can find never a vent, 
So weMl all be smothered, unless you forthwith 
Attend to the orders of 

Tours, 

JOHN G. SMITH. 
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I remember, I remember, 
Tho' 'tis many years ago, 

In the cold month of December, 

By a fitful dying ember. 
Sat a widow in her wo, 
Barely sheltered from the snow. 

Deep and bitter was her wailing, 

As she moved her to and fro, 
"Words of peace were unayailing, 
Dark despair her breast assailing. 
Clouded all her hope below. 
That can Heaven alone bestow. 



THE CONTRAST. ^ 



She had little flow'rets slender, I 

Drooping on their feeble stem, > 

"Who will kindly aid now lend her, 

Who will guide her nurslings tender, 

Eeft of father's arm and name, 

Who will now provide for them ? 
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And one — fond memory loves to trace 
The features of her beaming face, — 
Now lies to noisome worms a prey, 
Commingling with her kindred clay.* 

We wish — but, ah ! the wish is vain — 
Our moments to recall again ; 
Like footprints on the yielding shore 
They disappear to come no more. 

Then let our youthful thoughts ascend 
In prayer to Him^ the children's friend, 
To bless us while we sojourn here, 
And guide us thro' each coming year. 

And should the icy hand of death 
Arrest us in our boyhood's path, 
may, on wings of faith and love, 
We fly to heaven's fair home above, 
Where there's no grief, no sigh, no tear, 
Ko closing and no coming year. 

* See page 122. 
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EPITAPH ON A JOINER. 



His saws hae naething now to say, 
His axe and adze ha'e got the play, 
His chisels lie frae day to day 

In peacef a' rest ; 
While here the green grass and the clay 

Lie on his breast. 

Friendship wi' him was not a name, 
But filled his breast wi' holy flame, 
It never flickered, went, and came, 

Then died away ; 
His heart was warm as garden frame 

On sunny day. 



Oh ! traveller stop and drop a tear, 

A joiner's bones lie moulderin' here, 

Weel kenned was he baith far an' near \ 

For fun an' mirth. } 

His like again will ne'er appear ? 

Upon this earth. \ 



• /•y.f^^s '-^- 
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toddy weel he liked a draucht, 
And whiles he had a social waucht, 
His cronies sat around and laucht 

Wi' beamin* eyes ; 
Now he has lade them " Gut^ Nacht :" 
And here he lies. 



EPITAPH ON AN OLD MAID. 

(IMPROMPTU.) 



Draw near, but softly tread and pipe your eyes, 
Beneath this verdant sward C— a lies, 
She lived a maid full three score years and ten, 
And died at peace with all, except the men. 
She was so good— each morning that she rose. 
She clad the naked when she donned her clothes, 
She was so pitiful — poor simple sinner, 
She fed the hungry when she gulp'd her dinner; 
Great was her goodness — greater was her care, 
May you be like her is my earnest prayer. 
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E P I O R A M 

WRITTEN ON A DISMALLY WET DAT AT SPITTA 



At the dread hour of midnight poor Joe lay a 

And round him his friends all were weeping an 

sighing : 
Old Nick, on so doleful and sad an occasion, 

Was seized with a fit of sheer commiseration, 

Full of sympathy, grief, and of tenderest feeling, 

And a big sooty tear down his swarthy face steal 

ing, 
A round oath he swore that his dear friend, old 

Joe, 
Should not travel direct to his home down below 
For its horrors and woes to prepare him a little, 
He doomed him to spend one whole wet day a 

Spittal. 




> 
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LINES 

ADDRESSKD TO TUK AUTHOR ON READING THE 

"Ri:iVER TIME." 

By Mrs A S , Cajio of Good Hope. 



But tho' thou bast flown. Old Time, away 
With so many things that made life gay, 
Youth and its dreams of futurity, 
Hopes of earth that could never be, 
Visions of bliss — unrealized, 
Forms beloved and so dearly prized. 

Once more, once moro 

Thou can'st restore 
Fond memories of the days of yore. 

Gushing from many a mountain nook, 

Like childhood's mirth is the si}ortive brook, 

Many a league it traverses o'er, 

But it never returns to its birth-place more ; 

For it rolls to its grave, the distant sea, 

Enough, if fulfilling its destiny. 

Time cannot restore 

The days of yore, 
Be glad that their trials will come no more. 
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That book replete with heavenly lore 
Tells ns that time shall be no more, 
Oh ! when beyond life's troubled sea, 
Permitted thro' immensity, 
To look with intellectual eye 
O'er all the past, the wherefore, why. 
Once more, once more. 
Time must restore 
In heaven, the thefts of days of yore. 



f _ 



t 
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SONGS 



" The bard may indite, and the minstrel sing. 

And maidens may chorus it rarely. 
But imless there bo love in the heart within. 

The ditty will charm but sparely." 

T)u Ettrick Shepherd, 



12 



SONGS. 



OBAN. 



Air—" ThQ Birks & AherfMyr 



Bonnie lassie, gang wi' me 
A' the sweets o' life to prie, 
An hand in hand we'll climb wi' glee 
The heathy hills of Oban. 

There wimplin* burnies sweetly play 
O'er rocky linn an' flowery brae, 
An' sing the lee lang simmer day 
The charms o' lovely Oban. 

Dunolly's auld time-battered keep 
Stands frowning o'er the rocky steep, 
An' guards the isle-bespangled deep 
That laves the shores of Oban. 



I 



• * 
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SONGS. 



The 8nn in gowden cloudlets drest 
Sinks slowly to his e'enin' rest, 
And blinks out owre the mountain's crest 
" Gude nicht an' joy" to Oban. 

When Winter wi' bis snawy pow 
Glowers grim an' gurly owre the knowe 
J His chitterin* limbs aye get a thowe 

"Whene'er he comes to Oban. 



When Spring bedecked wi' mantle green, 
Spreads a' her beauties o'er the scene, 
She crowns wi' wreaths o' fiow'rets sheen. 
The queenly brow of Oban. 

When Simmer cleids wi* sunny smiles 
The hills, an' glens, an' glisten in' isles, 
She sheds her maist bewitchin' wiles 
An' dauts on bonnie Oban. 

When Autumn's hand faulds up the year. 
An' pu's the leaves a' brown an' sere. 
She saftly sighs an' draps a tear 

To reive the gems frae Oban. 

The sunny lands ayont the sea 
May cast their glamour in our e'e, 
But nane can charm the heart like thee, 
The hame o' love, sweet Oban. 
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Then, bonnie lassie, come wi' me ? 

An' a' the sweets o' life ye'll prie, J 

An' hand in hand we'll wander free, ) 

An' cull the flowers of Oban. ? 



YON BRIGHT TWtNKLTNa STAR. 

Air—" The Arahy Maid:' 



The sailor who braves 

The foam-crested waves 
Of the wild-rolling ocean afar, 

Thro' *he gloom of the night, 

Hails with raptur'd delight, 
The glance of yon bright twinkling star. 

The soldier who bleeds 

On the field where his deeds 
Are emblazon 'd on Victory's car, 

Ere he yields np his breath 

To the Angel of Death, 
Looks in hope to yon bright twinkling star. 



r,- 
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The exile who sighs 

For his loved native skies, 

And the home where his life-treasures are, 
How sweetly his dreams 
Of the flower-skirted streams 

Are enrayed by yon bright twinkling star. 

The lover who strays 

Thro' the grove's leafy maze 
Lamenting his fair one afar, 

While he sighs to the breeze 

He with ecstasy sees 
Her eyes in yon bright twinkling star. 

When afloat on the stream 

Of life's early dream, 
No cloudlet our sunshine to mar. 

How fondy we gaze 

On the love-cherished rays 
That beam from yon bright twinkling star. 

When our life-pulses flow 

Reluctant and slow, 
And we strive in our last earthly war, 

May hope, love, and truth 

In the radiance of youth 
Shine clear as yon bright twinkling stat. 
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MARY LYLB. 

4 



! bonnie Mary Lyle, 

* 

Do ye mind the happy days, 
When we daundered doon the bumie's side, 

And clamb the flowery braes ? 
There was magic in yere slae black e*e. 

An' music in yere smile, \ 

"Which murmurs in my bosom yet. 

My bonnie Mary Lyle. 

1 bricht was aye the simmer sun, 
< An' clear the simmer sky, 

J An' saft an' sweet the balmy breeze 

i As lover's gentlest sigh, 

j Tho' Nature spread her flowers around, 

Our moments to beguile. 
The fairest flower of a' to me. 
Was bonnie Mary Lyle. 

Yere cheek was like the new-blawn rose, 

Yere brow was like the snaw, 
Yere hair was like the gowden morn, 

Yere waist was jimp an* sma', 



/ 
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Yere breath was like the spicj gale 

That floats owre sunny isle, 
An* angel's grace was in the face ! 

0' bonnie Mary Lyle. \ 

I bonnie Mary Lyle, 

Lang years hae rowed awa' 
Sin* first we met at gloamin' hour 

In Springwood*8 leafy shaw : 
I've sailed across the saut sea faem, 

An* wandered.mony a mile 
In lands afar frae love an* you, 

My bonnie Mary Lyle. 

I s I often wonder, Mary Lyle, 

> 

J If e'er ye think on me. 

An' if the thochts o' bye-gane years. 

Bring tears into yere e'e : 
It may be that yere heart is changed. 

This warld has mony a wile 
To dim the brichtest gem o' love. 

My bonny Mary Lyle. 

The snaws o' eild are on my head, 

Its wrinkles on my brow. 
But yet at morn an' gloamin' fa', 

My dreams are aye o' you : 

weel I mind the tears we shed 
When at the Auld Kirk Style 

1 bade a lang an' last adieu 
To bonnie Mary Lyle. 
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I WILL LOVE THEE, DEAREST AMY. 



I will love thee, dearest Amy, when the spring is 

fresh and new, 
And the bonnie little violet smiles thro' tears of 

halmy dew, 
When the snowdrop hangs its modest gems upon 

the w kening earth. 
And the budding grove gives back the voice of 

melody and mirth. 



But soon the gowans o' the spring 

Will glent aboon my grave, 
And soon the angry winter wind. 

Will round my pillow rave, 
Then will I meet ayont the skies, ^ 

An' bask aneth the smile 
0' love an' bliss for evermair ^ 

Wi' bonnie Mary Lyle. 



\ 
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I will lore thee, dearest Ansv, Tnid the wreck of 

time's decay. 
When the world and its illasiTe dreams shall all 

hare passed awaj. 
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OUR AIN FOLK. 



Our Scottish hills are cauld an' bare, 
Yet Freedom's sunny hame is there, 
'Mang stalwart men an' maidens fair, 

The true hearts o' our ain folk. 
Out ain folk, our tried folk, 
Our leal, our free, our brave folk : 
O'er a' the earth for pride o' worth, 

There's nae folk like our ain folk. 

The English blades ayout the Tweed, 
May brag o' mony a fanious deed, 
But yet tlie^ needna toss their head, 
An* jibe an' jeer our ain folk. 



J 



When my throbbing heart is silent, in yon radiant 

land above, i 

My soul shall ever love thee with an angel's 
purest love. 



\ 



i Air — " Scots wha ha'e" < 
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Our ain folk, our tried folk, 
Our leal, our free, our brave folk ; 
The Southron loons gat crackit croons, 
In byeganes frae our ain folk. 

Our frieu's out owre the Western main 

Think liberty is a' their ain, 

Puir chiels I there's mdny a bluidy chain 

Atween them and bur ain folk. 
Our ain folk, our tried folk, 
Our leal, our free, our brave folk. 
Fair freedom smiles on a' our isles, 

Nae fetters 'mang our ain folk. 

The folk that live away in France, 
In slavery's bands may loup an' dance, 
An' cower aneth a tyrant's glance. 
Oh ! how unlike our ain folk. 
Our ain folk, our tried folk, 
Our leal, our free, our brave folk. 
Our fathers bled till despots fled. 

Base cowards, frae our ain folk. 
Wad Gallia's sons but cross the sea. 
Our brawny arms, our thochts are free, 
Our Volunteers wad gar them flee 

Like stour afore our ain folk. 
Our ain folk, our tried folk, 
Our leal, our free, our brave folk. 
Our marksmen true wad mak them rue 

That e'er they saw our ain folk. 
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Lang may our ain folk, ane an* a', 
The halesome breath o* freedom draw, 
May Hornie gie his neck a thraw 

Wha's traitor to our ain folk. 
Our ain folk, our tried folk, 
Our leal, our free, our brave folk, 
O'er a' the earth for pride o' worth, 

There's nae folk like our aiu folk. 




WILLIE IS GIANE. 

Air — ** My Nannie's awa" 



Eow on, bonnie Eden, thro' yon leafy shaw. 
An' murmur yere sang at the saft gloamin' fa', 
While on yere sweet braes I maun wander alane. 
An' mourn for my laddie, my Willie that's gane. 

A garland o' roses he twined for my hair, 
Mair precious to me than o' gems rich and rare; 
To wear't for his sake I was gladsome and fain, 
But the flowers are a' withered, for Willie is gane. 
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> 

\ Ye warblers that sport in the green shady grove, 

i why sing sae sweetly the joys o* yere love, 

Ye fair bloomin' flow'rets that smile on the plain, 

why do ye blossom, sin' Willie is gane. 

The sang o' the throstle is dowie an' wae. 

That ance cheered the glade i' the blithe simmer > 

I 
day, 

And thrilled a' my bosom wi' rapture ; but then s 

My Willie was wi' me, but now he is gane. | 

' The gowans that shone like wee sterns on the lea, 
The cowslip that smiled 'neth our auld trystin* 

tree. 
Now hing their wee heads when they see that 

alane 

1 wander and grieve for my Willie that's gane. 

Ye blasts o' the winter, blaw gurly and keen, 
And spread desolation owre a' the fair scene, 
Ye voices o' Nature, join in the maen, 
My heart is oot pourin' for AVillie that's gane. 
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OUR TOON END. 



Air — " There grows a bonny brier bush.^' 



bonny are the gowany braes, at our Toon End, 
An' sweet the wimplin' burnie plays, at our Toon 
End, 
An' bright is ilka ha' \ 

> 
\ 

s 



0' the great folk an' the sma'. 
There's mony a cantie ingle side, at our Toon 
End. 

The sun aye blinks sae bonnily, on our Toon 

End, 
The breezes blaw sae cannily, on our Toon End, 
You may sail across the sea, 
To France or Germanie, 
But ye'll never get a cozier bield, than our Toon 
End. 



I 
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An* blithe is ilka face ye see, at our Toon End, 
Our hearts are aye sae fu* o* glee, at our Toon 
End, 
The mavis sings his sang, 
The simmer day sae lang, 
*Mang the branches o' the rowan tree, at our Toon 
End. 

mony a bonnie lassie dwells, at our Toon End, 
We hae nao proud an' saucy belles, at our Toon 
End, 
Frae the cottage to the ha', 
They are aye sae trig an* braw, 
Nae wonder wooers come at e'en, to our Toon End. 

But time is changin' mony things, at our Toon 

End, 
And shadin* a' the sunny things, at our Toon End, 
Young hearts are turnin' auld, 
And mony a pow is bauld. 
That was ance the glory an' the pride, o* our Toon 
End. 

Lang life to a' the honest men, at our Toon End, 
And blessin's licht on a* we ken, at our Toon End, 
May the sorrows aye be sma' 
Health an' plenty be the fa', 
ilk bonnie lad an' lass, at our Toon End. 
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NOW NAE MAIR THE ZEPHYRS 

BLA\7. 



AiB — Gloomy Winter. 



Now nae mair the Zephyrs blaw 
Sweets frae every flowery shaw, 
Autumn's gowden smiles awa', 

Sae lovely, blithe, and cheery ; 
By St Mary's lonely lake 
Wintry winds the echoes wake, 
Sughin' through the leafless brake, 

And by the cairn sae eerie 0. 
See ! frae Bourhope's lofty fell, 
Snaws are driftin' down the dell, 
Sheep are cowrin' in the stell, 

And ilka thing is dreary 0. 



Winds may blaw an' tempests rave, 
Martyrs leave their bluidy grave, 
( Winter storms, and ghaists I'll brave, 

And keep my tryste wi' Annie 0. 



13 
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< 

Annie's artless, kind an' true, '; 

'■ E'en like violets wet wi' dew, ; 

1 > 

Lips that rival rose's hue, ! 

Unpeered is she by ony 0. t 

; When the gloamin' shadows fa' 

■ Down by Dryhope's ruined wa*, ' 

Owre the burn 1*11 steal awa, { 

• An' woo my lass sae bonnie 0. ] 

■ I 

•: Thick the drift blaws o'er the moor, \ 

\ Loud the angry tempests roar, j 

< Yarrow on her pebbled shore 

'( Is moaning sad an' eerie 0. 

Deep beneath yon drumlie wave 
;, Willy sleeps in peacefu' grave. 

Wintry breezes howl and rave, 
His dowie dirge sae dreary 0. 

Lang may Annie make her maen, 

Joy can ne'er return again, 
\ Cheerless thro' this warld alane 

J She wanders wae an' weary 0. 

> 

<; 



{ 



f 
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THE LABOURER'S FIRESIDE SONQ. 



Air — " There's nae luck about the Iwuse,^^ 



While Mary sits upon her stool 
An' mends the bairnies' claes, 
An' Jamie in the corner creeps 

An' wi' the kitlin plays, 
An' Jessikie is at my fit, 
An' Jeanie on my knee, 
"We'll rhyme an' lilt a canty sang 
Wi' richt gude will an' glee. 

When we come hame at e'en, my frien's, 

When we come hame at e'en, 
Let guileless mirth smile round our hearth, 
When we come hame at e'en. 



The hand o' cankert care. 



< 



s 



) 

What tho' our fare be puir an' scant. 



\ 



J ^ ,. ' > 



( 



Our claes be thin an' bare, 
s What tho' we're often doomed to thole ^ 
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Tho' grief sit heavy on our heart, 

An' life's cauld winds may blaw, 
When love lowes brichtly in the breast 
We soon forget them a'. 

When we come hame at e'en, my frien's. 

When we come hame at e'en ; 
For hearts are there our waes to share^ 
When we come hame at e'en. 



The simmer sun nae doubt is lang, , J 

Our toils are dreich and sair, < 

But when around our blithe hearth-stane <. 

We think on them nae mair ; 
Our wifie smiles, our bairnies play, 

A blitheson:e sicht to see, 

An' gladness loups in ilka heart ^ 

An' glents frae ilka e'e. \ 

When we come hame at e'en, my frien's, J 

When we come hame at e'en, < 

It's sweet to daut wi' wife an' wean. 

When we come hame at e'en. \ 



What signify, ye wardly carles, \ 

Yere grandeur and yere gear, <; 

They neVr can buy the happiness \ 

That blinks sne briclitly here; i 

The pelf that's scraynt in wi' care J 

May swiftly floe aw a' ; J 
May sweet conr( nt vi' wlmt is sent 

Be aye the puir n nn's fa'. 
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When lie comes hame at e*en my frien's. 

When he comes hame at e*en, s 

A king kens naething o' the bliss > 

0' coming hame at e^en. > 

s 

> 

> 

> 

s 



> s N a. ^ 



Air—" Gillie CcUlum.'' 



Ye needna beck, ye needna bow, 

Ye needna deck sae fine. Donald, 



/ For a' the gowd in your kist neuk > 



I carena for yere braggin' words 

About yere heathery hills, Donald, 

Yere rugged heights and glassy lakes, 
An' 'bout yere crystal rills, Donald. 



^ Will never mak me thine, Donald. 

■) ' 

J Yere bluid is cauld, yere pow is bald, s 

] Yere e*en are bleart and blin' Donald, J 

-) ' ' \ 

I Yere back is bent and sair asklent, \ 
5 Yere nose 'maist meets yere chin, Donald, \ 



> 

> 
t 

> 
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DONALD'S REPLY. 



The Hieland hills are weel aneach, i 

Yere grassy glens an' a', Donald ; ^ 

The only part I mind's the heart, J 

And years is cauld as snaw, Donald. ; 

f 
t 

For a' the ousen in yere sta', ] 

Yere sheep upon the lea, Donald, 
For a yere ^ear I wadna gie 

Ae blink o' Jamie's e'e, Donald. 
My Jamie's lo'esome, kind, an' true. 

The pride o' a' the glen, Donald; 
An' just yestre'en by yon burn-side, 

I hecht to be his ain, Donald. 



Ye,needna say ye winna hae 

Sheep, ousen, Ian*, gowd, me, Maggie, 
My hame amang the Hielan' hills \ 

I wadna share wi' thee, Maggie. 
N a I no sae cauld's my bluid, nor auld, 

The Hielan' bluid ne'er chills, Maggie, I 

Hearts grow na auld as heads grow bald— ^ 

Bauld hearts frae Hielan' hills, Maggie. i 






MY HIELAND LASSIE. 



i 
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^ Ye needna say ye Tvinna hae 

Een bleart an' blin' an' me, Maggie, 
Love aye is blin' if he's na bleart, 
I was blin', noo I see, Maggie ; 
;. I see, methinks, the fearfu* brinks 

On which I stood the noo, Maggie, 
O'er gulfs o' wae frae which I gae 
Saved by escapin' you, Maggie. 

) The only part you mind's the heart, 

5 You say, an' mock my een, Maggie ; 

> My hack is bent an sair aslclent 

Ye say, an' ye are leein*, Maggie. 

Mind Jamie's back, mind Jamie's een. 

Mind Jamie's heart an' a', Maggie ; 

A bonnier lass than you I've seen 

We're aff yont Berwick Law, Maggie, 
Mehx)se. JOHN SMEATON. 



<: $ 

J The sterns were glentiu' in the lift, \ 

J The moon was shinin' clearly, | 

^ By stems an' moon, an' a' aboon, \ 

I vowed to lo'e her dearly. j 



\ 
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SAWYER ROB 

Tune — Heather Jock. 



We roamed amang the heathy hills. 

An' by the lake sae glassy, 
I pressed her to my beatin* breast, 

My ain dear Hieland Lassie. 

Her een were violets wat wi' d6w, . 

Her cheeks twa rose-buds 4'railin*, 
An' saft the music o' her tongue, 

Sae witchingly beguilinV 
Awa ye courtly dames, awa, \ 

Wi' looks sae hie an' sauoy, 
Gie me the artless winnin' smiles 

ray dear Hieland Lassie. \ 



Sawyer Rob's at Lammas Fair, 

Saxpence in his pouch an* mair. 

Simmer drouth is ill to bide — 

Siller*s unco ill to hide — 

Met wi' Tam an' in they went, 

Drouth, to slake in Bowden tent ; 

Puir Auld Meg will sigh an' sob s 

At the pranks o* Sawyer Rob. 



s 
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Sawyer Eob is in the tent— \ 

\ Saxpences are easy spent, \ 
Drinking healths to ane an' a' — 

Dandy lads an lassies braw — ; 
First ae mutchkin, syne anither — 

Ilka bian's a friend an' britber ; [ 

Pair Auld Meg may sigh an' sob ■ 
At the fun o' Sawyer Rob. 

Sawyer Eob is gettin' fou — > 

"What cares he for siller noo — ^ 

Cries for drink, an' pays the shot — ) 

"What a noble heart he's got — \ 

Tooms his glass, an' spiers for mair — \ 

That's his way at Lammas Fair ; ] 



■^ Puir Auld Meg may sigh an' sob < 

At the drouth o' Sawyer Rob. > 



Sawyer Rob has left the fair — \ 

SnuflFy nose, an' touzy hair — s 

Pouches toom, an' doubled fist — > 

Een baith glow'rin thro' a mist — J 

\ Joiner Bob, an' weaver Dod, 

\ Help to keep him on the road ; 

\ Puir Auld Meg may sigh an' sob ^ 

* At the tricks o* Sawyer Rob. > 

> Sawyer Eob is com in doon ) 

\ . By the cross o' Melrose toon— > 

I Coat o' brown an' cap o' blue — ]■ 

\ Beard like ony Turk or Jew — ^ 



% 
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Breeks o' fustian striped wi' keel- 
"Wam'lin' like a lamprey eel ; 
Noo Auld Meg will sigh an' sob 
At the pranks o' Sawyer Rob. 



UP AN' RIX AWA', PATIB. 



Up an' rin awa', Patie, 

Up an' rin awa', Patie, 
Fi6nt a stand in Border land 

Can ye mak ava, Patie. 
Ya daurna show yere mefu' face 

In our gude toon at a', Patie, J 

Yere menseless ways, an' greed o' praise, \ 

Hae raised a loud guffaw, Patie, \ 

Up an' rin awa', Patie, &c. ^ 



There's "Willy Weir o' Westburnbrae, 

An' Jock o' Langriggside, Patie, 
Hae ta'en the wind out o' yere sail, 

Ye winna, daurna bide, Patie. 
The wreath has fallen frae yere brow, 

Yere back is at the wa', Patie, 
Tho* Geordie like a bantam cook, 

Yere praises loudly craw, Patie. 
Up an' rin awa', Patie, &c. 



^ w*\^\-*^ -- >* ' 



% 



<, 



An' pausies clean awa*, Patio. 



We dinna care a straw, Patie, 
An' only wish ye safe an' sound 
In California, Patie. 

Up an' rin awa', Patie, &c. 
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Nae doubt ye'll hae a friend ortwa, 
\ I hope ye've three or four, Patie, 

Will drink yere health afore ye gang, ] 

An' see ye to the shore, Patie. J 

\ There's secretary Rob the laird, ) 

J Nae mair will roose jere blooms, Patie, • 

< An gawkie Bell nae mair will sell 

< Yere apricots an' plooms, Patie. 

< Up an' rin awa', Patie, &c. 



There's just ae thing I wad advise, i 



There aiblins may be twa, Patie, i 



( 



That ye wad tak yere hollihocks ( 



' For worthless weeds and greedy deeds ) 

< 



\ There ye may try yere luck again, 
j And win a prize or twa, Patie, 

J An' ye may get yere third rate flowers 
) Some editor to blaw, Patie. 

^ But men o' mense an' men o' sense 
I Will gie their mow a thraw, Patie, 

\ An' then perhaps some honest chaps ^ 

May try ye by Lynch law, Patie. \ 

i Up an' rin awa', Patie, &c. 



\ 
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Where'er ye go I wish ye weel, 

But tak a thocht an' mend, Patie, 
An' dinna let yere hungry greed 

Mislead ye to this end Patie. 
Now fare ye weel, nae mair I'll say, 

But busk ye up fu' braw, Patie, 
An' staff in hand out owre the bent. 

Get up an' rin awa*, Patie. 

Up an' rin awa', Patie, &c. 



s N a. 



\ haste an' come awa, Maggie, 

> 

s Haste an' come awa, Maggie, 

] Thee to my arms, wi' a' thy charms,^ 

> 

\ May southern breezes blaw, Maggie. 



/ 



Alang yon wuds now clad wi' buds. 
An' thro' yon birken shaw, Maggie, 

I wander dowie and alane, 
Nae frien' to cheer ava', Maggie. 
Haste an' come awa, &c. 
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The mavis* j^ang is sweet at e'en, 
The Wackbiid's notes an' a", Maggie, 

Thro' a' tlie throve they sing o' love, 
While mine is far awa, Maggie. 
Haste an' come awa, &o. 

0, vad the sun get up and run, 
As fast as he can ca', Maggie, 

When thou art mine, be may lie doon 
An' sleep a week or twa, Maggie. 
Haste an' come awa, &c.* 



DONALD M^RAW. 



Ye surely ken Donald M'Eaw, M'Eaw, 
Ye surely ken Donald M'Eaw, M*Eaw, 
Wha ance was the laird o' a house and kailyard, 
An' routhy was Donald M^Eaw, M*Raw, 

The rich aye hae frien's at their ca', their ca*, 
Wi' fine sunny faces an' a', an' a'j 

** And if ye're wearied, honest viglit, 
Sleep, gin ye like, a week that night." 
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But when poortith keeks ben frae yont the bed en*, i 

> 

Deil a loon but he's up an' awa, awa. \ 

They did sae wi' Donald M'Raw, M*Raw, \ 

They did sae wi' Donald M'Raw, M*Raw, ) 

When the grand British Bank, wi' its roguery sank l 
Into poverty Donald M'Raw, M'Raw. 

The great o' their titles may blaw, may blaw, 

0' their gowd an' their grandeur an' a', an' a*; : 

But the man wi' a groat, an' a hodden grey eoat, ) 

May rank himsoll higher than a*, than a'. ■ 

It was sae wi' Donald M'Raw, M'Raw, ; 

It was sae wi' Donald M'Raw, M'Raw, i 

Wi' pouch toom or fou, his heart was aye true, } 

An* that was the pride o' M'Riiw, M'Raw. \ 

We should aye be content wi' our fa', our fa', 

An' grudge na the great anes ava, ava, ; 

The puir honest man wi' nae houses or Ian' ; 

May cock his blue bonnet fu* braw, fu' braw. ! 

An' sae did puir Donald M'Raw, M'Raw, 
An' sae did puir Donald M'Raw, M'Raw, 
Wi' the high or the moan, wi' a fae or a frien*, 
He was aye the same Donald M'Raw, M*Raw. 

Then up wi' auld Donald M'Raw, M'Raw, 
Then up wi' auld Donald M'Raw, M'Raw, 
Tho' his back's at the wa' we will gie him a blaw, 
An' hurra ! for auld Donald M'Raw, M'Raw. 
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Tm tired and worn fr4e e'en to mom, 
Frae morn to gloamin' fa, my lassie, 

Wi' love oppress'd, and care distress'd, 
My heart will break in twa, my lassie. 

On ilka hand, by sea and land, 
Thy form is in my e'e, my lassie, 

Thy winning smile and artless wile 
Will be the death of me, my lassie. 

Nae skill hae I to praise the dye 

'J he ruby o' yere lip, my lassie, 
Far mair I lo'e the pearly dew 

Like bee its sweets to sip, my lassie. 

Squire S y too has come to woo 

Frae far ayout the seas, my lassie, 

And I hae heiird his cozy beard 

lias wond'rous powers to i^lease, my lassie. 

I ne'er will fash beard or moustache 
To dress and trim sao braw, my lassie, 

Tt'^ no the chin, it's whats within — 
The heart's the best o' a', my lassie. 
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Nae bliss on earth for ha* or hearth. 
Unless the saul be there, my lassie, 

Love is the star that rules afar 

Our peace an' muckle mair, mj lassie. 

C^re flees awa frae h am el y ha* 

When love sits there enthroned, my lassie, 
Tho* clouds arise an* hide the skies, 

She points to what's beyond, my lassie. 

Let ithers praise the'grand folks ways, 
An' grudge their lordly state, my lassie, 

A cot for me, and wife like thee, 
I wad be truly great, my lassie. 

And then the lots o' little tots, 
Say eight, or nine, or ten, my lassie, 

They fill the air wi' music rare, 
An' toddle but an' ben, my lassie. 

I hereby swear, vow, and declare. 
By a' yon lift sae blue, my lassie, 

An' by yon moon and sterns aboon, 
That I lo'e nane but you, my lassie. 



Red as the rose at e'enin s close, 

She blushed, and said I'm thine, my laddie, 
I'll ever lo'e a heart sae true, 

And live in love divine, my laddie, 
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J BONNIE LASSIE, GUILELESS LASSIE. 
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/ Bonnie lassie, guileless lassie, 

J Lassie wi* the slae black e'e, 

< Kithesome lassie, blithesome lassie, 

■ Will ye gang wi' love an' me ? 



J Tho' my hame be but a shielin', 

Tho' my mail in' be but sma', 
Sweet content is aye revealin', 
Joys unkenned in lordly ha\ 
II inland lakes sae clear an' glassy — 
Hieland hills an' glens ye'U see — 
\ Hearts that ne'er were proud or saucy, 

^ Will a Hieland welcome gie. 

J Bonnie lassie, guileless lassie, &c. 

We will climb the braes thegither 
When our sheep roam owre the fell, 

We will cull the purple heather, 
Bloomin' like yere bonnie sell. 

Nature's gifts are aye the rarest- 
Nature's smiles are sweet to see — 

Nature's joys are aye the fairest, 
Gang an' share them a' wi' me. 

Bonnie lassie, guileless lassie, &c. 
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SINGIN' TAM 



Air — Heather Jock. 



Singin' Tam is coming here, 
? A' our dowie hearts to cheer, 

i Liltin' o'er the gladsome lays 

\ Scotland sang in by-gane days. 

< Like a mavis on the tree, 

s Or a laverock on the lea, 

I Gudesake, Wilson was a sham 

When compared wi* Singin' Tam. 

Tam will rair, and Tam will sing, 
Till the very rafters ring. 
He will gar ye drap a tear ; 
Dirle yere heart wi' fun or fear. 
He will mak yedowff or glad : 
Heard ye e'er o' sic a lad, 
Tho' he winna tak a dram, 
Heres the health o' Singin' Tam. 

A' the men at Newtonlees, 

Boon they flew like swarms o' bees ; 
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A' the folk at Cliftonhill— 
A' the whities at the mill — 
A' the wives at our Toon End, 
Sic a thing was never kenn'd ; 
Left their wark and oot they cam, 
Sangs to hear frae Singing Tam. 

Its worth comin' twa three mile 
Just to hear his Mary Lyle, 
A' yere sauls he will enchain 
When he sings o' Willie gane^ 
Cock yere lugs, ye'll find I'm right, 
Nane did ever Tammie Slight ; 
Hue yell never that ye cam. 
Night to spend wi* Singin' Tam. 



s 
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THE MUSTER ROLL 



or THE 



MEETING OF SCHOOLMASTERS 



HELD AT 



NEWTOWN, MARCH 17th, ISeO. 



Little wat ye wha'e cotnin*, 
\ Little vat ye wha's comiu', 



J Little wat ye Vlia's comin', 

\ Davie Dods and Erovn's comin', 

'< HuDter's comin', Rilson's comin', 

•^ Catto's comin', Pickson's comin*, 

\ Smith frae Edenside's comin'. 
s Little "wat ye vha's comin',' 

< Little vat ye vha's comin', 

J Little" vat" ye vha's comin', 

Jethart f«'lk an' a's comin'. 
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Gabble Malcolm Ganmore's comijii', 
Beardy Donald Blane's coming', 
Dods is comin , Little's cumin', 
Gayers crouse to craw's comin'. 
Little wat ye wha's comin', 
Little wat ye wha's comin*. 
Little wat ye wha's comin', 
Hawick men an' a's comin*. 



Sonsy Harry Lawrie's comin*, 
Murray's comin', Chtsholm's comin*. 
Tocher's comin', Webster's comin', 
Johnnie Scott an' a's comin'. 
Little wat ye wha's comin'. 
Little wat ye wha's comin*. 
Little wat ye wha's comin'. 
Lads frae Gala Water's comin'. 



Folk frae 'mang the hills are comin', 
Folk frae grassy vales are comin', 
Folk frae North an' South are comin', 
A' to raise the wind are comin*. 
Little wat ye wha's comin'. 
Little wat ye wha's comin', 
Little wat ye wha's coming', 
Wise men, fools, an' a's comin'. 
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A' the pedagogues are comin', 
Oh ! there will be sic a hmnmin', 
Oh ! there will he sic a bummin', 
Deavin' lugs o' man an' woman. 
Little wat ye wha's comin', 
Little wat ye wha's comin', 
Little wat ye wha*s comin*, 
Scores o' noisy loons are oomln'. 
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THE HERMITTE. 



ANE AUNCIENT BALLADE. 



[The following Ballad is founded on a Newspaper report of 
an occurrence which took place in one of the towns of the 
north of Italy : — A priest, in hij^h repute for his sanctity, 
was brought before the Civil Tribunal, accused of using, or 
rather abusing, the secrets of the confessional for the most 
depraved and licentious purposes — was found guilty, and 
sentenced to well merited imnishnient. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the works of the German poet, Lessing, will 
probably remember his " Der Eremite," a tale very much to 
the same purport.] 



There levit ane hermitte in ane wudde, 
Not farre frae ane Burrowe's Toone, 

And hee wals kennit for liys godlje dedis, 
Through a' the countrye roune. 

And hee wals kennit for hys halye dedis, 

Hys wisdome and hys laire, 
That the Deuille hee often camme to hym, 

And trublit hym rychte saire. 
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Hee quhilis wad comme als ane wilde were-wol 
And quhilis als ane bigge blacke beare, 

And quhilis ane corbye darke and grimme 
Camme swoofin' thro' the aire. 

Bot the hermitte wals ane godlye man, 
And hee pray it sae lange and loude, 

Quhill the Auld Ane fledde for verye feare, 
And demit in the wudde. 

The hermitte hee wals younge and yaulde, 
And hys bearde ower hys breiste fell doune, 

Hee prayit sae loude, and hee sange sae sweitte 
That hee glamourit the oountrye roune. 

Nae house hadde hee to beild hys heide — 
Nae house bot ane darhsum caive, 

Quhilk hee hadde howkit in the rocke, 
And schapit lyke ane graive. 

Kae flesche hee ate, nae wyne hee dranke, 

Nae quhiskye frae the stelle, 
Bot the rootes hee fande in the darke foreste 

And the water frae the welle. 

Hee fastit monye a daye and nichte, 

Quhill on ane legge he stude, 
Nae ferlie the fame sune spredde arounde 

Of ane hermitte sae halye and gude. 
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Hee strippit hymsell, and hee quhippit hym&ell^ 

Wi' monye a Godlye quhacke, 
That hee mocht get in at heYin*s yette 

For the scarres upon hys backe. 



Hee strippit himsell, and hee quhippit himsell, 

And rairit sae yerlishlye,! 
That the folk frae the Burrowe's Towne camme 
out, 

The awsomme sichte to see. 

Now there wals ane wyfe, ane raucle aulde wyfe, 

Quha grainit baith daye and nychte, 
And shee's awaye to the dark foreste 

To see the sanctlye sichte. 

And quhen shoe camme to the hermitte's calve, 

Shee youtit sae piteouslye, \ 

That hee quat hys Aves and hys Credes, 
And kekit abrode to see. 

And there hee spied ane carline auld 

Upon her bendit knee, 
" By the halye roode quhat half we heir," 

And hee cryit " Benedicite." 

Now this aulde wyfe wals ane bauld aulde wyfe, 

And shee hoysit hersell wi' speide, 
And shee gaed into the hermitte's calve 

Withouten feire or dreide. 
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For the hermitte 'wasna ane graesome carle, 

Bot ane kyndlye man wals hee, 
The lowe o' hey in kythit in hys cheeke. 

And its luye in hys slae blacke ee. 

And nouther wals hee ane decrepit carle, 

Bot stalwart, faire, and younge, 
And words o' hevinlye wisdome ran 

Lyke honeye frae his tongue. 

Sae lang the twa did sing and praye — 

Sae lang the twa did graene, 
Qahill nicht sent downe hyr schadows dark, 

And hame shee hyit againe. 

Hyr breiste wals pangit wi' zele and luve, 

Quhilk brennit lyke ane flaime, 
She colde hardlye hirpel to the caive, 

Bot she dancit the hale road haime. 

And quhen she camme to the Burrowe's toane, 

She began to rowte and rave, 
*' A* ye quha wad taste the joyes o* heyin, 

Gang doune to the hermitte's caive. 

And some quha heard the auld wyfe's tale, 

Laucht loude and scornfullye, 
And Bomme were charmit wi' the auld wyfe's tale. 

And they clappit theyr hands wi' glee. 

Hs He ik * * * 

* Hi * 4t Hi * 
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The hermitte had croonit hys mattin hymn, 
And wals prayin' hys mattin prayer, 

Quhen hee lookit out o' hys lanesome caire 
And behelde a ladye faire ; 

Bot he graenit and maenit als eamestlye, 
Als gif nae younge ladye wals there. 

Hee ruggit hys haire, and hee tuggit hys halre, 

And he daddit hys buirdlye fraime, 
Quhill pitye and lave in the ladye's breisto 

Wals beitit intill ane flaime. 

! had it been ane auld graye carle 

Quha prayit say ferventlye, 
He mocht hae prayit a yere and a daye. 

And nae teire blyhdit hyr ee. 

Bot the hermitte wals ane comelye man, 

Ane comelye man and younge, 
And hevin's grace wals in hys face. 

And its musicke on hys tongue. 

I sweite is the rose at mornin* tyde, 

Wi' the dew drap in its ee. 
And sweite are the gowans als they glent 

Lyke sterns in an emeral sea. 

Bot swelter yet is the crimsun cheike 
Q uhen gemmed wi* the silverye teire, 

Quhen pitye wailes in the fond younge hearte, 
And Luve waukes up to heire. 
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Quhen the hermitte^s orisons were dune, 
Hee rose frae his bendit knee. 

And ledde the ladje to his Caive 
Wi' grace and courtesye. 

Hee spak to hyr o' heyinlye blisse, 
And faithe in t^ingis abuTO, 
\ And then wi' burnin' herte and zele 
lie spak 0* the powris o' luye. 
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Ladye Marie walkes in the dark grein wudd. 

And teires rowe frae hyr ee, 
And aft she sichs and cries " alake," 
] And maens maiste piteouslye. 
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The ladye caime wi' a ruefu' face, 

Bot merrilye gaed shee haime, 
And sune the Burrowe^s toune it rang 

Wi' the halye hermitte^s faime. 

And ilk ane ranne to the darke foreste, 

The wondrous wychte to see, 
Quha colde mak auld wyyes forget their eylde. 

And young anes lauch wl' glee. 
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" ! colde I sleip the sleip o' dethe, 

And reste in the peacefu* graive, 
! dule on the daye T ever gaed donne 

To Tisit the hermitte's caive." 

There are five and twentie maidens faire, 

And some o' hie degree, 
Quha sab and sich the lee lang daye, 

A -waesome sychte to see. 

Then np raise the men o' the Bnrrowe's tonne, 

And spak rycht furiouslye, 
Oh ! dule be on the hermitteloone. 

An ill weirde mot hee drie. 

Sae aff they ranne to the darke foreste, 

Sic a race wals nevir scene, 
For they raune als gif the deuille ahint. 

And no afore had beene. 



They prickit hym weel, and they nickit hym 
■weel, 

And ledde hym away wi'speide, 
And chainyit hym to ane mnckle stake, 

And stanit the hermitte deide. 
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A' ye quha hide yere eyill dedis, 

Wi' the cloke o' pietye, 
WV soure grimmace upon yere face, 

Maist ugsome for to see. 

Hemember that a tyme will come, 
Quhen yere cloke will be torn awaye, 

And a' yere sinnes and blacke misdedis, 
Will be brocht to the lychte o' day. 

Be wise afore yere glass eis runne, 
And ye sleipe in the lanesome graive, 

Aye think on the doonie o' hypoorisie, 
And the halye hermitte's caive, 
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FAREWELL. 



December wind& are bleak and chill, 
December blasts blow cold and snell ; 

Bat drearier is the parting hour 

When fond companions say " Farewell.* 

We've roamed o'er many a sunlit scene, 

By leafy brake and heathy hill, 
And heard with Fancy's raptured ear 

The music of the mountain rill. 
The memories of departed years 

Flung o'er our hearts their magic spell, 
And waked to life our youthful joys, 

Ere we had learned to say " Farewell.'* 

many an idle strain we've sung. 
Our ling'ring moments to beguile; 

And many a forest glade has rung, 
With «' Rosalie" and " Mary Lyle." 
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Henceforth my rustic harp "will lie, 

Unheeded in yon fairy dell, 
And wild flowers cluster round the st 

That faintly quiver forth " Farewell. 

"We've read the records of the past, 

Inscribed on many a moss-clad stone ; 
Our mingled tears have dewed the sward 

That waves o'er friends for ever gone. 
We've quailed 'neath Ocean's tempest voice, 

We've plucked the '* wee flower's" modest 
bell; 
Now, we must part, " The Reiver Time" 

Demands that we should say, " Farewell." 

December winds are bleak and chill, 
December blasts blow cold and snell ; 

But drearier is the parting hour 

When fond companions say " Farewell." 




END. 
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